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THE 


ETHYL 
ACCELERATORS 


are 


AVAILABLE 


ETHYL TUADS 
ETHYL SELENAC 
ETHYL ZIMATE 
ETHYL CUMATE 


also 


CAPTAX & ALTAX 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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SO 


Tell us what you 


think is the best method of 
processing or using this scrap. 


You may win up to 


Sop OGVOO 


Facts About This Big Contest 


A group of rubber technologists identified with the rubber industry, known as the Chicago Rubber Group 
is offering three prizes, totaling $1000.00 for the best papers on the utilization (reclaiming and processing) 
of cured synthetic rubber scrap. While the papers may deal with any phase of the problem, here are some 
subjects which suggest themselves: 1. Separation and segregation of synthetic scrap rubber. 2. Methods 
of identification of synthetic scrap rubber, 3. Reclaiming of synthetic scrap rubber. 4, Compounding studies 
which will result in greater use of reclaimed synthetic scrap, or of ground synthetic scrap rubber. 

First prize: $500.00; second prize: $300.00; third prize: $200.00. If you feel that you have ideas of value 
for this contest, be sure to enter! You may win one of these substantial cash prizes. 





READ THESE SIMPLE CONTEST RULES: 


This contest is open to anyone in the United States or Camada excepting officers and directors of the Chicago Rubber Group for 1943-45. Selection 
of subject matter is left to the discretion of the contestant. As many papers as desired may be submitted by any one contestant. Papers should be 
based upon information which has not previously been presented before any technical society meeting or published in any trade magazine. Contest 
closes at midnight on August 1, 1945. Awards will be made during the fall meetimg of the American Chemical Society in Chicago, 1945. The de 
cision of the judges will be final. Each author must submit three copies of his paper to Mr. A. R. Floreen, Vice-President, City National Bank & 
Trust Company, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago. These three copies will be judged separately by the Rubber Manufacturers Association, the Rubber 
Reclaimers Association and the Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society. The judges will report their findings to Bruce W. Hubbard 
Chairman, Chicago Rubber Group, 2512 W. 24th Street, Chicago, to whom all inquiries for additional information should be addressed. 


Sponsored by CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP, Chicago 


SPACE DONATED BY 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION | 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . Through Chemistry 


1933, at the Post Office at East Stroudsburg, Pa., 


Act of March 1879 Subscription in United States, $3.00 a year; Canada, $3.50; Foreign, $4.00 March, 1945, Vol. 56, o 
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Hycar has done all this in the past— 


It can do still more for you in the future 


HOWN here are just a few of the finished products that can be made 

better from Hycar synthetic rubbers. Some were routine jobs for Hycar 
and for the processor. Others represent hours and days of research in 
Hycar’s Technical Service Laboratory. Each was designed to possess a 
certain combination of properties needed to do a specific job. 

Hycar offers many important advantages—among them the ability to 
produce a better finished article at a lower cost despite a slightly higher 
initial price than some other synthetics. When trae competitive markets 
are restored after the war, Hycar advantages will be even more important. 

Hycar advantages — particularly over other oil-resistant synthetic 
rubbers—are shown in the following list. Consider these properties in 
connection with your product of the future. You will find that Hycar 
can fit effectively and profitably into your plans. 





e Better storage stability @ Dependable uniformity of crude material 

e Lower specific gravity e@ Better oil and gas resistance 

e Can be blended with GR-S e@ Will take higher pigment loadings 

e Better extrusion characteristics 

@ A variety of combinations of properties not otherwise obtainable 

e@ Excellent performance in severest types of service has been proved 
throughout all industry. 


Hycar’s Technical Service Staff is at your service, ready to help you with 
your individual problems. Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithilic Rebbe 
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is EXCELLENT for PROCESSING 


because it removes nerve from all synthetic rubbers with a minimum 
mixing cycle and permits 
Fast—smooth extrusions with low shrinkage and high green strength 
Smooth cal ndering that holds gauge and 2m presstons 
Excellent mold flow 


Only with this unique and different HMF black are these processing 


features obtained to the full degree. 


Puiurs Perroteum Company, Puirstack Drvision 


First CENTRAL TOWER, AKRON, OHIO 
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Bookmakers are 
giving odds on Geon 


Because—with Ge0n it’s the combination of properties that counts 


T’S BETTER than even money that GEON-coated fabric 

or paper—or flexible unsupported sheet—will be 
broadly used for book-binding when the GEONS are 
released for non-military applications. That’s because a 
product made from GEON can be planned to include the 
properties needed. 
For example, the ideal book binding must wear well— 
particularly in public library service. Covers made from 
GEON wil! wear indefinitely, because of their excellent 
resistance to abrasion and their long flex life. They won’t 
be appreciably affected by age, either . . . Books get dirty. 
Covers made from GEON will be waterproof, easily 
washed . . . Color is an important factor in the sale of 
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books. GEON materials may be brilliantly—or delicately 
—colored ... Many valuable book covers have been de- 
stroyed by mildew. GEON will be unaffected by mildew 


—discoloration will wash right off. 


These and other properties of GEON—resistance to 
chemicals, foods, heat, cold, light and many other destruc- 
tive elements, may be had in an almost limitless variety 
of planned combinations. GEON may be made into a wide 
variety of forms, too—coatings for fabric and paper; 
flexible sheet or film for packaging materials; brief cases, 
upholstery; flexible or rigid extrusions and molded goods 
for innumerable applications. Probably you can suggest 
additional applications for these truly versatile raw 
materials. 

For more complete information about GEON polyvinyl 
materials, write Department KK-3, Chemical Division, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, 324 Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


324 ROSE BUILDING e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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1942-1943. By government order, reclaimed rubber 
used widely for camel back, soles, heels, passenger tires 
and many other products—because there just wasn’t 
enough natural rubber to go around. 


1944, Reclaimed rubber on an added assignment. Used 
with GR-S to help stretch the supply—because in the 
first few months there wasn’t enough GR-S to go around. 


1945. Reclaimed rubber assigned another new use by 
government order to help stretch supply of carbon black 
— because there isn’t enough carbon black to go around. 


There is no other rubber-like material so versatile—so 
ready to fill the gap, so ab/e to help when other sources 
fail. And there’s no other company better qualified than 
Philadelphia Rubber to make sure that reclaimed rubber 
can fill the gap; will be able to help. 


For example, Philadelphia Rubber’s accelerated re- 
search with GR-S established new and important facts 
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that meant better compounds at lower cost; important 
now, and important in the future when competitive mar- 
kets return. There is no organization in this country better 
equipped to help you with problems involving the use 
of reclaim. We really want you to make use of our labora- 
tery staff and facilities in solving any reclaimed rubber 
problems you may have now or in the future. The Phila- 
delphia Rubber Works Company, 324 Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
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Over his shoulder, you see some of the usual 
applications of Flintkote SYNE Rub- 
ber Products. 


If your requirements are not on this list... 
and you need something unusual to improve 
your processes and products, perhaps Flint- 
kote can help you find the answer. 


So... if it’s a question of bonding, impreg- 
nating, coating, or something special .. . let 
us explore your problem thoughtfully to- 
gether. 


Flintkote technicians will welcome the op- 
portunity to work right along with your 
staff, from laboratory to finished commodity. 
Our long experience in formulating and com- 
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DISPERSIONS... 


to meet 


pounding water dispersions for many varied 
requirements has given us a fund of valuable 
data that should be of great advantage in 
solving your difficulties. 


Many of the new possibilities in synthetic 
dispersions, and other fluid rubber and resin 
products ... due to continuous development 
of their properties ...have their origin in 
Flintkote research. 


How this research can help your business 
should be investigated carefully. All our 
facilities ... research, engineering, develop- 
ment and manufacture...are at your service. 
Ask us to send a representative. There’s no 
obligation. 


your problems! 
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Industrial Products Division * 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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BUTAPRENE N 


Gives You 
UNIFORM 
WORK ABILITY 


wee the “spec” calls for Butaprene N 

you can be sure of this one important 
thing—wniformity. Milling, calendering, 
extruding, curing—Butaprene N works the 
same with every batch; no lost time through 
fouled-up production, no reworks, no rejects. 





For Butaprene quality is controlled from 
raw material to sheeted gum. Basic hydro- 
carbons, emulsifiers, coagulants, modifiers 
and other chemicals are scrupulously checked 
before processing; every step in the manu- 
facture rigorously controlled. Physical 
properties are always uniform; quality 
ALWAYS the same. 

Butaprene products have performed in 
temperatures ranging from plus 300° to 
minus 70° Fahrenheit. Why not see what this 
versatile Firestone elastomer will do for you? 
Complete new chart showing various physical 
properties of Butaprene N is available on 
request. Simply write XYLOS RUBBER 
COMPANY, Akron 1, Ohio. a — 


BUTAPRENE N ¥I 
ty Firestone 


THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER OF A a 
THOUSAND POSTWAR USES 


RESISTS: Oil - - Gasoline - - Heat - - Sub-Zero Cold - - Aging - - Abrasion 


Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Bringing Up Reinforcements 


With the April completion of additional production 
units at our Pampa plant, we are happy to announce 
an increased production of 20,000,000 pounds of 
PELLETEX annually. This new capacity will help re- 
lieve present pressure on our facilities for critical gov- 
ernment allocations, and enable us to better serve our 
customers, both old and new, when the new day 





dawns after Victory. 


PELLETEX 





Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 


BLACK 





HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


OHIO BLDG., AKRON, OHIO. 
GENERAL SALES AGENTS FOR 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON 











PELLETEX 





PAMPA, TEXAS—GUYMON, OKLA. 


DISTRICT SALES AGENTS 


ERNEST JACOBY & CO., Boston 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER, New York 
THE C. P. HALL CO, OF CALIF., Los Angeles 


HERRON & MEYER, Chicago 


H. M. ROYAL, INC., Trenton, N. J. 
ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD., Toronto - Montreal 
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IT’S HEAT-SOFTENING! 


CHEMIGUM N-Il 





cuts milling time 20% to 25% 
speeds up your production 


i: these days of labor and production bottle- 
necks you can step up your output of rubber 
products by using CHEMIGUM N-1 — Goodyear’s 
superior oil-resisting synthetic rubber — because 
it is heat-softening. For this reason it breaks down 
in from three to five minutes at processing 


temperatures. 


Asaresult, batch time 
is greatly shortened. 
Less plasticizer is re- 
quired and in some 
cases can be entirely 
eliminated. And be- 
cause it is heat-soft- 
ening, CHEMIGUM N-1 
makes smoother, 





thinner calender 
sheets, better coating 
stocks. In molded and extruded goods it holds form 


and shape better. 


CHEMIGUM N-1 can be compounded to give a Type 





9 


GOODFSYEAR 


A Durometer hardness from 30 through 90 up to 
hard rubber. It has high tensile strength and little 


thermal expansion. 


Ample Supply Available 


Another big advantage is that CHEMIGUM N-1 can 
be used with your present equipment; no new 
machines or tools are required. Goodyear’s large 
production now assures manufacturers of ade- 
quate supplies of uniform quality, carefully con- 
trolled to meet your plasticity requirements. Write 
today for .complete information. Goodyear. 
Plastics and Chemicals Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Chemigum (pronounced Kem-e-gum)—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


For products requiring extreme 


cold-resistance, ask for 
information on 


CHEMIGUM N-2 








THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Above AU Che 


One principle governs the production of St. Joe 
lead-free Zinc Oxides: it has always done SO; 
it is, above all else, to make as nearly perfect a 
product as 1s humanly possible. The maintenance 
of that principle places responsibilities upon all 
in this organization— it inspires every operation 
of hand and machine, This insistence upon per~ 
fection is not the easiest way; it 1s, rather, the 
natural result of a policy established by the 
management of this company before the first 
ton of Zinc Oxide was produced. This policy 
has made the St. Joseph Lead Company's 
products famous for their consistent high quality 


among consumers of lead-free zinc oxides. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVE.,.NEW YORK, 17, N. Y. 





MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Continex SRF is a specially developed 
semi-reinforcing furnace type black 
of greater strength and loading 


capacity. It improves and facilitates 





processing and imparts definite ad- 
vantages fo the finished rubber prod- 
ucts in which it is used. Carefully 
“engineered” as to properties and 
characteristics and rigidly controlled 
in production, it delivers greater 
strength and loading capacity and 
assures higher rebound resilience and 
longer service life. More complete 
information is contained in our Con- 
tinex SRF Technical Bulletin, which is 


yours for the asking. May we mail 





| you a copy? 





CONTINENTAL CARBON Witrco CHEMICAL 


™ - ba ’ vr 
COMPANY COMPANY 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
[CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS] [FORMERLY WISHNICK -TUMPEER, INC.] 









MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
17, N. Y. Boston ° Chicago ° Cleveland ° Akron ° Detroit ° londee 














295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 








SYVTTETIC RUBBER & RESEY COMPOUNDS 


_ 


Mt) 


FOR THE ARMED FORCES 





Synthetic Raincoats, Ponchos, and Clothing Bags U.S. Army 
Camouflage Ponchos and Parka Suits — U.S. Navy 


Life Saving Suits U.S. Coast Guard 


A Partial List 
Bomber Runway Carpets —- U.S. Army Air Corps 


of War Products 
Woven Glass Tubes for insulation of aircraft fuel and oil lines 


fabricated from 7 seal “a 
‘ : Fireproof Adhesives for securing insulating bats inside the hulls of 


GENERAL LATEX boats — U. S. Navy 
compounds. Pontons U.S. Army 
Three-Dimensional Flexible Topographic Maps—U.S. Marine Corps 


Shoe Adhesives — U.S. Army and U. 8S. Navy 


(-RS latex types, 2, 3 and X-160, normal and concentrated, 


available from stock 


eneral Latex & cHEMICAL CORP. 


666 MAIN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Agents for Rubber Reserve Company for storage and distribution of natural rubber latex. Distributors for Rubber Reserve Con pany for syn- 


thet ix tex ( erat he Cove ent wned Bayvtow1 Texas. swnthetic rubber plant in hy, h the General Tire & Rubber Co 
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Technical on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 


Bulletin No. 9 


GR-S vs.GR-S-10 (Rosin Soap Polymer) 

















6 10 2 30 40 so 60 7 80 bad 100 10—s«420 











Preliminary work with GR-S-10 in comparison with standard GR-S indicates that 

improved results are obtainable with Zinc Oxide loadings in the modified polymer. 
GR-S-10 gives slightly better tensile, distinctly better tear at both room tem- 

peratures and 100°C., and better cut-growth resistance. GR-S-10-is somewhal 

slower curing than standard ein and the onaseeiaits rebound for = new polymer Uniform Quality 

is lower, but the heat generation is equal. This suggests that the rosin soap polymer 

may show a greater improvement in rebound at elevated temperatures than GR-S. HORSE HEAD 


This point is being investigated, as well as a study of accelerator-sulfur ratios, ZINC OXIDES 





and will be reported later. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
160 FRONT STREET + NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 


Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° CLEVELAND ° SAN FRANCISCO 
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SILICAL 


(NEWFOUNDLAND PYROPHYLLITE) 





As A Dusting Material for Cured and Uneured Rubber Products 


* 


SILICAL Beeause of its Soft Texture. Freedom from Mica 
and High Surface Area is Being Used As a Dusting 
Tale. It Eliminates Surface Tack and Gives a More 


Uniform Coverage With a Minimum Amount Applied 


* 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


62 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


216 Ohio Bldg., AKRON, OHIO 
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Heat build-up and heat stability... 
both improve when you 
compound GR-S with 

RED LEAD 


Have you had difficulty making your GR-S carcass stocks both 
heat resistant and cool running? 

If so, try the right combination of red lead, benzothiazyl disul- 
fide and sulfur. 

Its acceleration is sufficiently active and efficient to provide 
concurrently —heat stability and low heat build-up. 

Note the following table and the accompanying charts. 











FORMULA 
GR-S (Institute ) 100 
S.R.F. Black . 30 
Zine Oxide 3.0 
Paraflux 7.5 
No. 2 R.M. Red Lead 2.0 
Benzothiazyl Disulfide 0.75 
Sulfur 1S 
Physical Properties 
7 € nsile 
/287° F. Strength % Eloneg T-300 Shore T* in 
15 1520 860 315 
20 1630 780 390 46 19 
30 1450 630 520 47 47 
5 1330 530 570 17 27.5 
60 1210 180 520 47 27 
90 1130 500 590 17 26 
120 1100 500 610 17 28 
Aged One Week at 100° C. Aged 48 Hours at 100° C. 
Te 75 le 
{287° F Stre nal © Elonsg T-300 Shore fae 
15 910 270 
20 1080 320 1000 54 30.5 
30 990 300 990 54 30.5 
15 1050 310 1000 53 29.5 
60 1130 300 1090 53 26 
90 1090 300 1090 53 25 
120 1160 340 1100 53 25 
* Goodrich Flexometer operated at ft re. 3 inute te Load 100 p 
oke 21 











SUMMARY OF ADVANTAGES 


. Imparts improved heat resistance—retention of elasticity 
. Imparts improved heat build-up—cooler running. 
. Relatively faster curing rate. 


. Excellent general physical properties 
. Broad curing plateau—very little change in properties on 
overcures. 


1 
2 
3 
4. Safe processing. 
5 
6 





7. Economical. 
8. Available. 


The charts illustrated are taken from a report on recent experimental work by 
the Rubber Division of our Research Laboratories on the problem of heat 
build-up and heat stability in GR-S stocks. Write for your copy. The report is 
titled, “The Heat Problem in GR-S Carcass Stocks.” 


New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 


Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco; Boston 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPAN 


Nationa!-Boston Lead Co.); Pittsburgh (Nationa! Lead & Oi! Co. of Penna.); Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
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tory of the American Red Cross. 


After three years of war the work of your Red Cross 
is greater than ever. It must serve millions of our fighting 
men abroad. Lonely men. Homesick men. Wounded 


men. The Red Cross lends a helping 
hand to the thousands of returning 
service men—sick, wounded—desper- 
ately in need of friendly guidance. 
And remember, YOU . . . and you 
flone ;.. keep the Red Cross alive. 





Your Red Cross faces its greatest task 


i HIS is the most important appeal for funds in the his- 





This is a call to Americas Heart 


There are no special funds to keep up its great humani- 
tarian work. The money must come, as always, from the 
heart of America—you! 

We must keep the Red Cross at the side ov our fighting 
men and our wounded heroes. We must help the Red 


Cross in its vital job of sending food 
and medicine to war prisoners...aid- 
ing the ill and lonely overseas . . . col- 
lectinglife-giving blood plasma. Every 
Red Cross worker is your personal 
messenger to your man in uniform. 


Keep your RED CROSS a7 side 
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KOSMOS 40 


This latest furnace-process reinforcing carbon black (HMF type) 
formes Jalil -tilemelale Malelitige] Mat] olol-lm olelt{-1 31-1 MeMaeliilelilelielmelmilery 


felzitigele)icmaalelaelaiclaliileat 


Macro Mlb aire 
® easy processing 
Milelelimelile mac] elleM=> aiatiyioln 
TRiclimcelicmelmalla= 
e full reinforcement 

@ low heat build-up 

@ high resiliency 

* high resistance to cut growth, 


ily aeagela dlileMelale Mel olgeltiolay 


Kosmos 40 is especially useful for ffres of all types, pneumatic or 
ToliteCMmtlale(-1ame lah ameolatelLilelar sam iv] of:s9mm olelel(-Mvail-1-1 Fan lolol AnZ-Te] emelale 


halctealelalixel me [oleyery 


Try a 50-50 blend of Kosmos 40 and channel black for tread 
stock to secure better plasticity. It will make it possible for you to 
dispense with one milling and thus— which is so important now- 


INCREASE YOUR OUTPUT. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston, West Virginia 
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1945 EDITION 
Cost of Space 


Colors 
Other Colors 
Special Positions, page 
reer extra, 20% 
Inserts Not Accepted 
For complete rates and mechanical 
requirements, write for rate card 


$100. 7 $190. 
4 page 3. 2 half pages .. 106. 
, page 30. , pages ... 28. 
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The Fifth Issue of the RUBBER RED BOOK 
—the 1945 Edition—is scheduled for publi- 
cation this summer. 


This edition will be completely revised and en- 
larged, and will reflect the many changes in plants, 
products, materials and personnel which have taken 
place in the rubber industry during the past two 
years. 


Already many former advertisers, without waiting 
for any announcement, have ordered space in the 
new edition. Hundreds of requests have also been 
received from users who are anxious to get copies 
of the 1945 issue. 


All of this advance interest indicates ‘that the 1945 
issue will be in greater demand than any previous 
edition and accordingly our print order will be in- 
creased to take care of the needs of the industry. 


In a few short years the RUBBER RED BOOK has 
become the indispensable buyer's guide for the 
whole industry. Hundreds of letters testify to the 
fact that rubber plant purchasing agents, chemists, 
engineers, as well as Government procurement 
agencies and laboratories, use this book as their pri- 
mary source of buying information. As a result, 
suppliers have found that the use of space in the 
RUBBER RED BOOK is an effective means of call- 
ing their products to the attention of these key men 
—and at a low cost, 'too! 


Space Limited This Year 


Advertising space in the 1945 edition will be limited due to 
the necessity of staying within our paper quota. Therefore we 
urge all suppliers contemplating the use of space in this edition 
to send in their reservations early for no advertising will be 
sold after the limit of the available space is reached 

Rate cards and order forms are being mailed to all suppliers. 
If you do not receive a copy, write for one today. In the 
meantime, brief rate data is included in the accompanying box 
to assist you in determining your needs. 


Send in your order early! 


Published by 


RUBBER AGE 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS 


NATIONAL-STANDARD 


The life of a tire 
is measured here 


URE, it’s the tread on a tire that is actually 
S worn away. But the tread can be replaced 
again and again. The real /ife of the tire is deter- 
mined by the carcass, and the bead. That's be- 
cause, no matter how fine or how frequent your 
recap jobs, a tire just can’t live longer than any 
one of these vital parts. 

The bead, especially, is an extremely critical 
part of a tire’s structure. And it is only 
by the use of high quality steel wire, 
correctly applied in the bead construc- 
tion, that tires have the strength and 


NS 


tire manufacturers set such high standards of 
workmanship and specify National-Standard 
steel wire for bead making. 


In close cooperation with rubber engineers, 
National-Standard is continually developing bet- 
ter and better wire for tires and scores of other 
wire-and-rubber applications. Since the early 
days of the rubber industry, improving the qual- 
ity of wire for tires and developing time-saving 
wire applying machines, has been one 
of our primary concerns. 

Take advantage of our skill and ex- 
perience by letting us help you work 
out new uses for wire-and-rubber in 





rigidity necessary for long trouble- NATIONAL- 
free service. So no wonder leading \\\\ geaypar your products. 
\ -? 7 
¢ e/ 
Qe << Buy and Reepp War Sounds and Stamps 
~~, 4 it 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


ATHENIA STEEL 


Niles, Mich. Clifton, N. J. 


AND TAPE SPRING STEEL 


\ 


\ 


COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Hoboken, N. J. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


Worcester, Mass. 


= 
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WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 
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if it is a job fol a mill, we will build a vill 
for the job. ! ‘\ 
! 
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This is nothing new. We have long made it a \ modifications and a few special attachments — 


practice to ask each purchaser to tell us what 
he wants to adcomplish so that we can furnish 
a mill to suit his 
individual require- 
ments. The result may 
be a standard ma- 
chine, a modification 
of a standard mill or 
a new design through- 
out, depending on the 
job to be done. 

In a great many in- 
stances the mill sup- 
plied is a “standard” machine with but minor 





8"x16" Plastics Mill for 
laboratory use. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Pittsburgh, Akron, los Angeles 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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\ because, in a long lifetime, we have built mills 
Mor almost every conceivable application. 
Among these are mills for processing natural 
and synthetic rubber, cellulose compounds, 
pyroxylin plastics, synthetic resins, caseins, 
shellat compounds, Bakelite, celluloid, explo- 
sives, abrasives, linoleum and phonograph 
record stbcks. 


\ : P . 
Before you decide on a mill —for either labora- 
tory or proditiction use—Wwe suggest you ask 
our engineers for recommendations and obtain 
@ ° 
the benefit of their broad experience. 








Special mill tor process- 
ing explosives. Equipped 
with explosion-proof 
motor. 











An Easily Dispersible Treated Gilsonite for 
Reinforcing and Improving Processing of GR-S 
Compounds .-.-... . 


Che addition of about 10 parts of Insulac with a maximum loading 
of carbon black or other pigment in a GR-S compound usually increases 
the tensile and elongation while reducing the modulus. 

Added early in the mixing cycle, Insulac W aids in the dispersion of 
most pigments, promotes ease of extrusion and calendering of most 
formulations. 

In GR-S insulation compounds Insulac W increases insulation resis- 
tance and lowers moisture absorption, capacity, and power factor charac- 
teristics. 


Literature may be obtained by writing: 


THE CALDWELL COMPANY 


2412 First Central Tower, AKRON 8, OHIO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 








BOSTON L._ G. Whittemore, Inc. 131 Beverly Street 
Boston 14, Massachusetts Phone: Capitol 8910 
NEW YORK Robert |. Webber 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17, New York Phone: MUrray Hill 3-6008 
TRENTON H. N. Richards Company, 1203 East State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey Phone: Trenton 3-41 86 
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Why should a folding carton 
user keep a magnet 


on his desk? 










\ pruners oF DOLLARS’ WworTH 
of merchandise is sold, every year 








. 
on 
; u \ patie alone. In thousands of 
' ex es, im | 00 a2 " 
Y ns \ account rag Se ee eee 
portan sale a“ ore point ° } | or more than 50% of the 
4 y 0 
} ovt ep rto ap re power-of \ ome rung up on the cash registers 








DON’T BE AFRAID TO CHANGE YOUR PACKAGE. “Sacred cows 
belong in pastures, not in competitive battles on the na- 





tion’s shelves and counters. Turn your folding cartons 
over to our staff of engineers, designers, merchandising 
experts. Put it up to them to come through with sugges- 


er-Richardso” 


where 


¢ Gordn we * ny , , : . ‘ 
\ Get THE HELP O” more point-o tions that will give your postwar folding cartons more 
ecialists i" putting ee folding cor . , : | ' 

sP netism in YOUF + pack- eye and buy appeal. Maybe they can also show you how 

sale mag d nstrate the of : : . . 5 . 
tons. Let vs 1, not o matter to make your cartons more attractive to the customer, 

tiveness ‘ z ‘ - Pane 

age nec but of ideos easier to use. Or how to simplify set up, speed up filling 
eater c . + 7 8 . r ; 
\ 9° = machine performance. Write, today. Tell us how and 
you want help. It’s yours, without obligation. 








The GARDNER-RICHARDSON Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities: PHILADELPHIA ~- CLEVELAND - CHICAGO «. ST. LOUIS - NEW YORK - BOSTON « PITTSBURGH ~- DETROIT 
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LOEWENTHAL 
RUBBER 


Inseparable Since 1868 











There is no substitute for experience plus 
ability. We have served the rubber re- 
claiming industry with expertly selected 
and assorted scrap rubber since its in- 
ception, and the experience thus gained, 
together with the extensive facilities de- 
veloped over the years, is insuring today 
the best and most satisfactory service. Let 
us meet your scrap requirements proper- 


ly and promptly. 


THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER. President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 
188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. AKRON 5, OHIO 


Cable Address: “Gyblowell” 
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among 
Resins. 


RIZED for its distinguishing beauty, 
the orchid represents the aristocrat 
of the floral kingdom ... And now among 
the Resins there is one that stands out, 
like the orchid among the flowers... This 
Resin is PICCOLASTIC — a “prized” de- 
velopment because it is so extraordinarily 
Yy yy versatile in its applications, in its ability 
Y yyy Yy to provide much sought after qualities 
Y when combined with other materials. 
PICCOLASTIC is a family of styrene 
resins offering a wide assortment of melt- 
ing points, molecular weights and sol- 
vencies ... In fabric and paper coatings 
and laminations, insulation, pressure sen- 
sitive and heat sealing adhesives, mold- 
ings, impregnants and in the plasticizing 
and extending needs of rubber manufac- 
ture, PICCOLASTIC is bringing outstand- 
ing results. Complete data and samples 

on request. 


PICCOLASTIC 


A Product of Pennsylvania Industrial 
Chemical Corporation 


Genera! Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 
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Dependable 







ZINC OXIDES for 


every wartime 


rubber need 














3 ts ee ( 





AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO., Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, ONIO- CHICAGO -ST. LOVIS- NEW TORK 
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| NAUGATEX 


‘Chemicals for Latex and Dispersions 





, i- 


Naugatuck Chemical aicil 


Division of: UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY “7 
1230 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 








QUALITY CHEMICALS 





FOR THE NEW SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 





SELECT 


 - 


CHEMICAL 


YOUR RUBBER CHEMICALS 


FROM THESE GENERAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS: 


BASIC CHEMICALS 





Jae. 
J < 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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— 
Sulfuric Acid: All grades and strengths. 

Aluminum Sulfate: To precipitate polymerized synthetic rubbers. 
Fluosulfonic Acid: For production of Boron Trifluoride. 


Potassium Cyanide—Sodium Cyanide: In production of acrylonitrile 
rubbers. 

Copper Fluoborate—Zinc Fluoborate—Copper Cyanide—Sodium 
Cyanide: Intermediates for “plating” rubber to metals. 

Lead Fluoborate: For lead plating in battery manufacture. 


Sulfur: Commercial Rubbermakers’ and other grades. 





g Baker & Adamson Reagents and Fine Chemicals 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport (Conn.) 

Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas 

City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence (R. |.) 

San Francisco * Seattle * St. lovis * Utica (N.Y.) * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto + Vancouver 
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RUBBER aad PLASTICS 
PROCESSING MACHINERY 


Outstanding features of the line of Rubber and 
Plastics Processing Machinery manufactured 
by EEMCO are (1) correct design (2) sturdy and 
dependable (3) built for heavy duty and long 
life with minimum repair. All EEMCO Rubber 
and Plastics Processing Machinery is built in 
smaller sizes for laboratory use. Mills, Crackers, 
Refiners and Washers are furnished as single 


‘ 


units or for operation “‘in line” of two or more. 
Floor level drives are provided when wanted. 
Write EEMCO for your Rubber or Plastics Pro- 
cessing Machinery needs—early deliveries are 
now being made. Bulletins on desired machines 


will be sent, on request. 


Sales Representatives 


OHIO MIDWEST EASTERN 
DUGAN & CAMPBELL HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg 38 South Dearborn St OAKLYN, N. J 





AKRON, OHIO CHICAGO 3, ILL 





: ; ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 
EEMCO MiltL | 953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
HAVE YOU ENTERED THE CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP CONTEST? 
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| A COMPLETELY NEW SOLVENT ADHESIVE THAT 
8 MATCHES RUBBER CEMENT QUALITY FOR QUALITY 





... for all operations where rubber cement was formerly used. 










First, UBS Technicians wrote down the characteristics needed 


UBS’s War Record - £2 





in a synthetic rubber to provide an adhesive with all the qualities industry 





used to look for in rubber cement. Then, starting from scratch, the UBS 1942 -UBATEX—first flexible waterproof latex made 





Laboratories developed a completely new synthetic rubber base to ft these available for general use when rubber latex 
was restricted. 


; , ¢ ; 1943 - UBAGRIP —a tested neoprene base cement 
synthetic rubber base formulated exclusively for cement compounding made available to general industry the day 





requirements, That's the story behind Ubapol! First, an absolutely original 






neoprene was released. 
1944+ SYNTHETIC LATEX (neoprene) — kept and is 
keeping latex operations going, now that 


purposes. Then, a completely new synthetic rubber solvent adhesive 





compounded to match rubber cement quality for quality. Little wonder 






that UBS is proud of this, their 1945 contribution to general industry! rubber latex is out. 
1945 - UBAPOL — the first synthetic rubber solvent 
Samples gladly sent upon request. cement compounded from a new base devel- 





oped exclusively for cement purposes. 









Address all inquiries to the Union 
Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts, 









UNION BAY STATE 
pecan apoio Chemical Gompany 


PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS . IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 
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VUL TAC N22 SULFUR 
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60 60 100 20 40 60 60 
PARTS FT BLACK P.H.R. 


























ORIGINAL sea ee a 
—=--=——- AGED 72 HOURS AT 212 F. IN AIR OVEN 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS INC. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YOR K 
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ASSOCIATED WITH “UNIFORM ay FOR OvER WAL ; CENTURY ae 
} | ) Gh, rannice 


LIFTING BAG 


USEDTO LIFT PLAMES 
IN TERRAIN WHERE A 
JACK CAN NOT BE 
USED. 





This liiting bag, one of the many used to raise bogged-down army planes in terrain 
where jacks cannot be used, is typical of the diversified use to which MT. VERNON fabrics are put 
by the rubber industry. Because of the care with which they are woven, MT. VERNON fabrics assure 
more satisfactory fabrication of rubber products. For the ultimate in fabrics with a high degree of 
uniformity, specify MT. VERNON. 


MT. VERN 


Wreke) 1-1: 
MILLS, ! Aelling Agents 


CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE « BOSTON - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 


RRY TURNER HALSEY COMPANY 





40 WORTH STREET *« NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A few additional items 
for your laboratory 


> 


NEEDLE JIG FIXTURE 

This instrument used to produce 
a uniform hole in the De Mattia 
Flexing Test specimen for cut- 
growth test. 








SEAL AGING JIG 
NAVAL RESEARCH LAB- 
ORATORY RUBBER SEAL 

AGING TEST JIG 

Used to test rubber gaskets to 


specification 33R9-INT. Duplicates 
service conditions. 








































| THE ONLY METHOD 


for Determining 
PUNCTURE-TEAR RESISTANCE 


Developed to provide puncturing conditions simulating conditions of service. 
Direct comparison can be drawn for such products as tires, inner tubes, conveyor 
belts, and hose covers. Also used to measure stitching qualities (needle resistance) 
of shoe sole stocks. Since it also measures a property not heretofore measured, 
it is a useful tool in production control, research and development work. 

The apparatus is used in conjunction with the conventional Rubber Tensile 
Testing machine. No other additional load recordings and extension pulling 
apparatus is needed. The specimen is held firmly in place by the cap. 

The puncturing point pene‘rates the test disc at the center and at right angles. 
Tearing preceded by the puncturing is at right ancles to the surface and to the 
applied force. There is no irregular cross-sectional area produced to introduce a 
variable. This feature makes the apparatus extremely consistent and accurate. 

This test is extremely rapid cnd can be ccnducted in one minute by an 
unskilled operator. 

See your laborctory supply dealer fer this and other recommended apparatus 
for your laboratory. 





GAGE MARKER 


For marki-g elongation marks 
on tensile test specimen, makes 
both 2” and 1” marks. Fine line 
produces less error. Light weight 

made to fit hand. 


DIE BLOCK 


Tor cutting tensile 
test pieces. Made 
from carefully se- 
lected end maple 8” 
square, convenient 
3’ height. Mounted 
on sponge rubber to 
absorb shock. 


4 


DIES 


Dies of all sizes 
for tensile and tear 
test, including 
2” x i", 2" x 4", 
rs, FF 2 
and 1.129” diameter 

all to ASTM spe- 
cifications. 


Illustration showing use in conjunction with the Scott Tensile machine. 


Send for new Rubker and Plastics Testing Equipment Catalog K 





MAULS 


For dieing test 
samples. Durable 
i shock 





BEGINNING OF TEST END OF TEST CHANGE POSITICN 










See Your Laboratory Supply Dealer 
DRECISION SCIENTIFIC, COMPANY 


1736-54 N.Springfield Ave., Chicago 47,U.S.A. 
Svngineers and Builders of Scientific Apparatus and Production Control Laboratory Equipment fora Quarter Century 








leh Quality Concentrated Liquid 
Mold\\and Mandrel Lubricant . 


EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL 











Simplifies the removal of ¢ured rubber and plastics from the molds. 
Results in a transparent sa in-like finish. 
Does not build up on the molds. 


Non-Toxie. non-tacky. odorless. 


A Direct Source for Kine Stearate : 
and other Metallic Soaps 
COMPA : Y 


Chemical. Mant acter 














97 BICKFORD STREET +« BOSTON facta 





In Canada: pRiscott & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 
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SOLVING PROBLEMS OF HIGH TEMPERATURE AGIN©€.. 





New Perbunan Formula 
to compound a rubber 
that even after Oven 
Aging for 70 hours 


has given... 
> 


Tensile 
980 Psi 





Elongation at 
Break 


110% 





Shore Durometer 
Increase 
10 Points * 


Typical Results Under Controlled Conditions 











PORE 6c cc vocccencdviccccdnsisebeses 100.0 When you need a special rubber to 
ee ere ere eT rT ee 5.0 meet specific problems, you’re almost 
stearic Acid euned steeseeneeses seeeeeees 1.0 certain to find the formula already 
Trimethyl dihydroquinoline type antioxidant’. . 3.0 ; 
fe ee eee eee 10.0 worked out and tested! Simply turn to 
PR FOE onesie cedbescneecestagass 2.5 the proper section of your Perbunan 
Semi Reinforcing Furnace Black............. 50.0 Compounding and Processing Manual. 
Tetra methyl thiuram disulfide. ............+- 3.0 Drop us a line or phone if you haven't 
Benzothiazy! 2-monocyclo hexyl sulfenamide** / 1.0 received your copy! 
Original Physical Properties Cured 30 minutes @ 287° F. 

fC PET LET TTT TTT Te Te ee ee 2300 

Elongation at break per cent ...........- 740 

Modulus at 300% Elongation. ........... 760 

Shore Durometer hardness..........+-+-- 50 
Compression Set—30°% Constant Deflection ASTM Method B Y ii, 

Pe ON GE BEE Wis 6 dv dneeccese wenden 7% 

PPG DE Fess ka weccckesesacions 26°, 
Cuan Asien ot DOO Fics ccccscicsecasenss 45 hours 70 hours P KE KR BB. uv N A N 

Phan cn cio Ks cntensdesnceeesern 1520 980 

Elongation at break por cent .......+.-.- 340 110 

Shore Durometer hardness increase........ 6 10 

*Agerite Resin D; Santoflex B 


** Sunproof; Heliozone; Antisol 
*** Santocure 


Write STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 25 Broadway, New York 


4, N. Y., or First Central Tower, 196 South Main St., Akron 8, Ohio. 


Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, California and Louisiana. 
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THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 
RESISTS OIL. COLD. HEAT AND TIME 
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Serving ependa bl, — 
Speeding visileeelbans 


* 


* ADVAN —New delayed action accelerator recommended for GR-S for foot- 


wear, hose covers, CV insulation, etc. 
* ADVAGUM—Synthetic thermoplastic used to assist processing of Buna N 
type synthetics. 


* ADVAWET —Series of powerful wetting out and emulsifying agents. Also 


suitable for stabilizing synthetic latices and dispersions. 


* COPPER NAPHTHENATE —Powerful mildewproofing agent. Meets all 
Armed Forces specifications. 
*®& EXTENDER 15—Extender for dibutyl! phthalate and other plasticizers. Readily 


available. 


% OROPLAST—Extender and softener with outstanding smoothening quality 
when used with GR-S compounds for calendering, tubing and skim coating. 


*%& PLASTOFLEX —Series of efficient plasticizers for vinyl chloride resins. Good 


low temperature flexibility. 


*& PLASTOFLEX 10—Replacement for dibutyl phthalate in Buna N type syn- 
thetics. Gives high resilience. 
*%& PLASTICIZERS VA—Plasticizer for vinyl acetate polymers as replacements 


for latex and for shoe adhesives. 
*% PLASTAC—Tackifier and plasticizer for GR-S. 
+ RESIN V—tTackifier for GR-S, also in adhesive work with GR-S latices. 


*% VISTAC —Series of hydrocarbon polymers being used as tackifiers and process- 
ing aids for GR-S, Vistanex Polybutene and other rubbers. 


* VISTANEX POLYBUTENE —Isobutylene polymers for special purpose GR-S 


and synthetic insulation compounding. Outstanding for pressure-sensitive 
adhesive bases. 


* ZINC NAPHTHENATE—Colorless mildewproofing agent for fabrics such as 


duck, braid, etc. Meets government specifications. 


* 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Safety and Simplicity 


Here is the modern way to control a rubber mill 

drive—the Fawick Airflex Clutch and Brake. 

It controls power by air, absorbing torque, 

| shock and vibration through a flexible air gland 

of rubber and fabric. Grips like a tire grips the 

road, without toggles, springs or levers. Requires 

no adjustment, no_ lubrication—maintenance 
costs are unusually low. 

As a brake, it stops the mill almost instantly, 

before damage can be done to operator or mill. 

It exceeds by a wide margin all established safety 


me requirements. 
The Fawick Airflex Clutch and Brake 
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OW: and BRAKE 


For Rubber Mills 


1} mm j = 





can readily be applied to existing mills, with big 
dividends in simplicity and sureness of operation, 
and with safety for both operators and equip- 
ment. 

And be sure to specify this economical new 
clutch when ordering new mills. 

Write us for complete details. 


FAWICK AIRFLEX COMPANY, INC. 
9919 Clinton Rd. ° Cleveland 11, Ohio 


In Canada, Renold-Coventry Ltd., Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver 


In Britain, Crofts Engineers, Ltd., Bradford, England 


FAWICK 4i,//ex CLUTCH 














Regrind your own ar 







bias cutter knives 


Setting the Knife Grind- 
er for the hollou -erind- 
mg operation 


} 


j 


4 


ey 
> 
Notchinge the knife 
while the second knife 


as hollou gr “el wnt 
madtica 








NIVES last longer—cut better—when precision 
ground on a National Knife Grinder. Operator 
requires no special skill, and while one knife is being 
automatically hollow-ground, another is being notched 


and sharpened. 


Installation is 
grinding units—one for hollow-grinding, the other 


as simple as an electric fan. Both 


for sharpening and notching, are mounted on one base 
M 

which can be plugged in anywhere. And the moving 

parts, powered by two small Universal Motors, are so 


simple and well constructed that maintenance is prac- 
tically nil. 

Unit requires a space only 2% ft. square by 18 inches 
high . is usually mounted on table height bench. 
Motors operate on 115 volt, AC or DC, or 220 or 440 
volts if required. Grinding wheels are 4” in diameter, 
%6” thick for hollow-grinding, and %4” thick for notch- 
ing. Write National Rubber Machinery Company, 
America’s largest makers of machinery for the rubber 
industry, for further information. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


General Offices: AKRON 11, OHIO 
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Designed 
for 
Experimental 
and 
Product 
Extruding 





NO. 1 


@ Rugged is the word to describe these compact 
and highly efficient Royle Continuous Extruding 
Machines—the No. !/, and No. 1. Their diminu- 
tive size embraces all of the characteristics re- 


quired for larger and heavier extruding processes. 


@ Primarily designed to become an integral part 
of laboratory equipment—the technician can be 
sure that his experiments will have true relation to 
actual product extruding — these machines are 
efficient and economical producers of such prod- 
ucts as tubes, rods, fine wire insulation, mono- 


filament and thread coating. 


@ Except for dimensional differences these ma- 


chines possess identical characteristics. 





NO. Ye 












JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 


dames Day (Machinery) Ltd Home Office . P hoon, _ 
London, England B. H. Davis—J. W. V : inefelter 
RE pent 3430 SHerwood 28262 “al UNiversity 3726 P A T E R S .@) N 3 ’ N E Ww J E R S E Y 
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BUTLER — Factory and Main Office — NEW JERSEY Pr 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Harold P. Fuller Burnett & Co. (London) Ltd. 
162 Park Square Bldg., 46 Herga Court 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. Harrow-on-Hill, Middlesex, England 
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PRODUCTS 
FOR GR-S COMPOUNDING 


BLACKS 
“WYEX ..... 
e TX... ...««.« « « Medium-processing Channel Black (MPC) 
es oie ae oe Hard-processing Channel Black (HPC) 

° MODULEX . « « « High-modulus Furnace Black (HMF) 
CLAYS 

« SUPREX... . . . Standard Reenforcing Hard Clay 

e PARAGON ... . . Soft Clay 

- HYDRATEX-R. . Low-Mica Clay 

Other Products 

¢ BUTAC..... . « Plasticizer and Tackifier 

¢ TURGUMSS.. . . Refined Pine Gum (solid)—a plasticizer 

« SUPREX White Precipitated Calcium Carbonate RU 
« JIMH ...... . «Chemical Peptizer for GR-S ‘a 
e ACTIVEX ... . . Activator for GR-S : 


J. M. HUBER, INC. : 


460 West 34th Street La 
NEW YORK I, N. Y. ' 
























. Easy-processing Channel Black (EPC) 
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One of the World’s Outstanding Rubber Journals 


M. E. LERNER 
Editor 
LOIS HOPKINS 


Production Manager 


HARRIET K. COLE 


Circulation Manager 


PETER P. PINTO 


General Manager 





VOLUME 56 
NUMBER 6 


Also Publishers of: 


RUBBER RED BOOK 
Directory of te Rubber Industry 
Published Biennially 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF RUBBER 
LITERATURE 
Compiled by D. E. Cable, Ph.D. 
For Years 1935-1939 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY (Out of Print) 
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Exposure of GR-S stocks to high temperatures 
during processing can produce the following: 
















1 increased Modulus 

2 Shorter Breaking Elongations 

3 Lowered Cut-Growth Resistance 
4 increased Hysteresis 


The Insurance Against These Effects Is 
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As Demonstrated In This Comparison 
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ioh-Speed Handling and Drying 


in the Cementing of Tire Fabric 


By DWIGHT M. WILKINSON and ELMER HEISER 


Industrial Oven Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


HE advent of synthetic rubbers in tire construction 

introduced relatively serious problems in compound- 

ing, cord adherence, latex dipping, fabric cementing, 
and others. Practically all of these problems were 
overcome in due time. Some of them were quickly 
and satisfactorily solved : others were met with tempo- 
rary solutions later improved upon. In some cases, 
however, the remedies were slow and expensive, and 
especially so in tire fabric cementing. 

The fabric cementing, that is the application of fine 
milled natural rubber mixed with a solvent, 1s basically 
required as an adhesive coat on the fabric surfaces in 
syntheti tire production because of the absence of 
building tack in the grades of synthetics currently 
available to tire manufacturers. The addition of adhe- 
sives or tackifiers in compounds has been tried, but in 
giving some tackiness to the compounds they generally 
lower resiliency and tensile strength. Accordingly, 
cementing has generally been accepted as an expedient 
means of applying tackiness to the fabric. 

\t the start of the emergency most tire plants were 
equipped with spreader capacity so that the logical 
solution seemed to be to use horizontal spreaders for 
the process. These spreaders continued in use until 
management became aware of the slowness and high 
cost of the process, together with the serious danger 
of fires and explosions due to the high volatile 
solvents used and the high ratio of solvent to solids 
that was required to conserve our dwindling natural 
rubber supply. 

Several vears ago engineers of the Industrial Oven 
engineering Co., in conjunction with technicians of a 
major rubber company, developed a continuous, safe 
and high-speed method of fabric cementing accom- 
plished directly in the calender train at calendering 
speeds. Fig. 1 (herewith) indicates an elevational view 
of a post calender cementing unit tn relation to the fina! 


3-roll calender and the cooling drum while Fig. 2 in- 
dicates a front elevation showing the heating and ex- 
haust equipment looking at the unit from the entering 
side, 

In this article we will describe cementing of tire 
fabric at the calender and explain the design of ade- 
quate and proven equipment to overcome the many 
problems such processing imposes. It may be well to 
first state the problem or problems as they exist and 
then proceed with the description of equipment arrange 
ment to eliminate, correct, or improve the contiitions. 

The primary factor for consideration is the extreme 
hazard connected with the use of highly volatile 
solvents. The large quantities of solvent used per unit 
time can create a very serious situation if ample provi- 
sion 1s not made to prevent explosive vapor concen- 
trations. Logically, proper ventilation is extremely 
important in this connection. In addition to the danger 
from explosive mixtures, there is also the mild toxic 
condition which should be taken into consideration for 
operator comfort. 

Perhaps next in importance is the matter of static 
electricity build-up in the system. Fabric moving at 
high speed over numerous rolls builds up static elec- 
tricity rapidly and the prevention of static discharges 
in the system is imperative. Static potentials of 300,000 
volts are not uncommon. 

The third consideration relates to space available 
for the cementing equipment at the calender. Due to 
the fact that in most cases the cement operation must 
be an addition to present equipment, it is necessary to 
“squeeze” it into existing space without drastically 
changing the present calender train layout. This fact 
brings up problems of accessibility, servicing and 
maintenance in the restricted area usually allotted for 
the cementing unit. 

\nother consideration which may require attention 
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inthe future ts the matier of solvent recovery. It may 
include plans for a recovery system 
at the time of installation of the cementing equipment, 
but it 1s with system 
requirements 1n 

\ fire 


absolute 


be impossible to 


to design 


advisable recovery 
mine 
should also be considered 
essential An accepted system using 
with fire damper isolation of 
system actuated by automatic rate of rise release equip 
ment. Suitably placed discharge nozzles are to flood 
the tower interior and dip tank zone. Ample CQO, gas 
a high concentration for a 
period of five to ten minutes preventing the possibility 
of flashback \lthough this resume is based on 
a design to minimize must be 
recognized that safety precautions cannot overlook the 
human element of attendants and, accordingly, an 


prot ction system 
as an 


( { do 1S incorporated 


is discharged to maintain 


fires. 
the danger of fire it 


adequate protection system should be given considera 
tion and be included 

Che above five points summarize the problem as it is 
usually encountered. The 
based on these five 


design to be described is 
points with consideration being 
given to additional inherent problems. Many installa- 
tions, at varying calendering speeds from the lowest 
to the highe st, some in operation for periods of twelve 
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tank assembly > B 
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months or more, indicate the safety of the equipmem 
designed to answer the problems involved. 


Dipping System 


As will be noted in Fig. 1, the fabric from the 
calender enters the system from the right, through the 
relatively small opening in the ventilated hood enclosing 
the dip tank. The fabric over an anti-static 
idler roll and then into the dip tank, then under two 
sealed bearing rolls, then up through an adjustable pair 
of scraper blades, and finally comes out through the 
narrow opening at the top of the lower enclosure. 


passes 


The dip tank has a ventilated enclosure separate from 
the actual dry-off tower to localize potential hazards. 
Due to the fact that the vapors of the solvents currently 
used are approximately three to four times as heavy 
as air, the exhaust from the tank zone is taken from 
the lowest point possible. The dip tank with its separate 
enclosure has an exhaust collector duct around the base 
to take advantage of the natural tendency of the solvent 
vapors to settle. The design of the enclosure surround- 
ing the dip tank is such that air at relatively high 
velocity is pulled in through the fabric slots and also 


final calender and the cooling drum 


Primary conditioned 
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Evaporator tower; D 
Cooling drum . K Mechanical or electrical 
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through any possible openings in joints, etc. The 
enclosure surrounding the dip tank is arranged so that 
cover sections can be removed for threading the mate- 
rial and cleaning and servicing idler rolls, scrapers, ete. 

The roll assembly at the dip tank is mounted in a 
rigid frame which is attached to the enclosure support. 
The dip tank is raised into the upper position under the 
rolls or lowered to the floor free of the rolls. The dip 
tank assembly is equipped with bayonet couplings 
which permit quick connecting and disconnecting of 
cement and water connections. The dip tank is also 
equipped with wheels to facilitate removal from the 
enclosure for cleaning, servicing, etc. The tank is 
furnished in a baked black japan finish to offer a 
smooth dense surface for easy stripping of the dried 
rubber. As an added safety measure, in the event of 
spillage, overflow troughs are included as an integral 
part of the tank. 





A water cooling jacket is incorporated around the 
dip tank to reduce the temperature of the cement. The 
fabric as it comes from the calender will retain a 
certain amount of heat, the temperature of which will 
vary with the distance from the calender to the dipping 
unit and the speed of the fabric. It is safe to assume 
that the temperature of the stock will be somewhere 
between 160° and 180° F. as it enters the cement. 
The passage of hot material through the limited quan- 
tity of cement will tend to raise the temperature of the 
cement in the tank with two detrimental results: (1) 
the increased temperature of the cement will cause 
excessive evaporation of solvent and a subsequently 
higher operating expense than is justified; and (2) 
the accelerated evaporation of solvent within the tank 
will tend to change the viscosity of the cement over 
a shorter period of operation, requiring unnecessary 
attention to viscosity control. 
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FIG. 2—Front elevational view showing the heating and exhaust equipment looking at unit from entering side. 


aust heating system; E—Glass light inspection doors; F—Fire control equipment; 


G—Interior lighting; H—Service platforms 


( \laii onditional ex! 
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Cement Handling 


No mention has been made of equipment for con 
trolling the level of cement in the dip tank. However, 
whether it is to be float or pump feed, the function 
should be adequately interlocked with the balance ot 
the system for safe operation. This interlock is so 
arranged that failure of the exhaust system, shutdown 
of the calender, or release of the fire protection system 
will prevent the addition of cement to the dip tank. 
Dipping equipment with the described safeguards 1s 
compact and will occupy only a few feet of space in 
the calender train. Suitable circulation equipment and 
pumps are provided to prevent sedimentation and 
depositation of the rubber on the piping system. It 
required, and where conditions permit, this circulating 
and feed system can be tied to the cement house. 


The Dryer Proper 


After the fabric is coated and surplus cement 
removed at the scraper bars, it leaves the dip tank 
enclosure through the narrow opening, as indicated in 
lig. 1, and enters the vertical drying tower. A short 
air gap is provided between the dip tank enclosure and 
the tower. This air gap serves to keep the air handling 
system in the tower separated from the ventilation 
system of the dip tank. As both the opening in the 
dip tank and the lower end of the tower are placed 
under a definite suction, room air is inspirated into 
both units over the fabric at relatively high velocities. 
his eliminates the danger of vapor leaks into the room. 

To best explain the function of the tower and the air 
handling system, it is necessary to describe the design 
and its function and then return to an explanation of 
the air gap mentioned above. Brietly, the tower con 
sists of two parallel vertical baffled chambers in a 
common insulated enclosure. The term “baffled cham 
ber” refers to the confined cross-section area of the 
passage through which the material moves. The tower 
forms an inverted “UU” shape with idler rolls at the top 
to change the direction of stock travel 180 

The exit end of the unit has a duct ring with a 
series Of adjustable streamlined damper openings, on 
both sides of the fabric. The damper openings are so 
designed that they direct air upward into the tower 
countertlow to the fabric travel. An inspirator effect 
which tends to draw room air into the system prevents 
the escape of vapors and also adds to the volume of air 
handled through the system. Heated air is supplied to 
the pressure duct by a controlled fan type heating sys 
tem as indicated in Fig. 2 

\t the entering end of the tower, a similar duct ring 
is employed. This duct is connected to an exhaust fan 
system. The damper openings in the suction duct ar 
designed to pull air through the work zone from the 
supply fan and also to inspirate air from the room 


through the entrance slot. As mentioned previously, 
there is a short air gap between the dip unit and the 
tower. The air intake at the tower together with the 


intake of the dip unit is sufficient to place the entire 
air gap under suction 

Che system as described takes full advantage of the 
air in that high velocity 1s maintained over the fabric 
through the full length of the tower. This high velocity 
tends to effect maximum air turbulent contact with th 
material as it passes through, thereby assuring maxi 
mum pick-up of vapors from the surface of the 


iterial 


The exhaust system of the dip unit and that of the 
tower are connected into a common duct with provision 
for adjusting each independently. The common duct is 
advisable especially if solvent recovery equipment is 
to be used. 


Control System 


In the interest of safety, all mechanical equipment, 
including fans, rolls, dip tank elevating mechanism, 
etc., 1s of non-sparking construction and complete 
electrical grounding is necessary. All motors and con- 
trol are explosion-proof. Additional protection is pro- 
vided by electrical and airflow interlocks on the fans 
with the calender. Should fan failure occur due to 
mechanical or electrical difficulties, the calender imme 
diately stops. Before the calender can again be started, 
a delay interlock is provided to compel a definite 
purging period in the dip unit and tower. The delay 
is connected in series with the fan circuit and also 
through flow switches in the exhaust duct so that all 
fans must be in operation and air must be in motion 
through the exhaust system before the purging period 
starts. 

lf for any reason air does not pass through the 
exhaust duct, indicating normal exhaust, it will be 
impossible to start the calender. Only when_ the 
“ventilating” or air handling equipment has_ been 
returned to operation, and the purging period (with 
the ventilation system functioning during the full time) 
has been completed, will it be possibie oO start the 
calender. 

In addition to static collectors ahead of the dip unit 
and in the tower itself, it is advisable that similar 
collector units be incorporated at the cooling drums. 
It is doubtful whether sufficient solvent will remain 
in the material when it reaches the cooling drums to 
create a hazard at this point. However, it 1s advisable 
to install static collectors at the drums and wind-up 
as an extra precaution. 

\ further measure is incorporated to reduce the 
hazard of static sparking. The humidity throughout 
the system is to be maintained from 40% to 70% 
relative at operating temperature. This is accomplished 
by the introduction of humidifying steam in the supply 
air and control is maintained by a suitable wet and 
dry bulb humidity controller. Static discharges are 
reduced proportionately in a humidified atmosphere 
and therefore the combination of static collectors and 
humidity control provides maximum protection 

It will be noted in Fig. 2 that an air heating uni 
is incorporated in the air supply system to raise the 
temperature of the intake air. Actually, the solvent 
will evaporate rapidly at room temperature, but in 
order to further accelerate evaporation and achieve 
maximum drying within the tower it is advisable to 
increase the temperature of the air in the system. Aur 
heating equipment is furnished because the rate of 
solvent evaporation increases in proportion to highet 
operating temperature by offering a greater differential 
of vapor pressure thereby permitting a substantial re 
duction in size of equipment required. Logically with 
reduction in tower size and the increase in evaporating 
efficiency in the tower, the hazardous zone is reduced 
and localized. Moderate temperatures do not deleteri 
ously affect the quality of the fabric 

Determination of the air volume and operating 
temperatures through the system is based on several 
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factors. In the first place, there is a minimum volume 
of air which is introduced to safely dilute the solvent 
vapors to a point below the lower explosive limit. 
Calculations indicate that a fabric speed of 40 to 50 
yards per minute on 60-inch nominal fabric consumes 
approximately 1.4 to 1.8 gallons of cement per minute 
of which varying percentages of cement up to 90% 
are solvent. Based on these conditions, a theoretical 
minimum of 10,000 cubic feet of air per minute is 
established as an absolute minimum to render the 
resultant mixture non-explosive in the equipment, that 
is at 25% of lower explosive limit concentration. 

On the other hand, there is a practical limit to the 
amount of air which should be handled if solvent 
recovery is to be considered. The design shown can 
be made to handle sufficient volumes of air above the 
theoretical minimum to allow ample factor of safety 
without exceeding the permissible amount for efficient 
solvent recovery. 

Solvent recovery is a separate phase and considera- 
tion should be given to it in view of the quantities of 
solvent which are involved over a long period of opera- 
tion. Cost of solvent quantities used and cost of 
recovery equipment must be carefully balanced. Proper 
safety interlocks should be used to provide a purging 
period and also to prevent operation of the cementing 
unit when the recovery system is not in operation. 

In existing calender trains, accessibility is obtained 
by making the dip tank assembly easily removable 
through a removable door (when in a lowered posi- 
tion). Access to the tower for threading and inspection 
is accomplished by means of gasketed door openings at 
the top. To facilitate inspection, these doors are 
equipped with double glass inspection windows, accessi- 
ble from walkways at the tower. 

he heating equipment and exhaust equipment are 
usually mounted on a floor supported or ceiling hung 














platform, custom built to clear interferences with feed 
conveyors and most building conditions. 

Another important consideration in the actual instal 
lation of a post calender dipping unit is the problem of 
handling the exhaust air from the exhaust fan unit to 
a point outside the building and thence into the atmos- 
phere. 

Part of this difficulty comes from the operation of 
the tower system at a high relative humidity which 
naturally raises the dew point of the exhaust air. After 
the air containing the humidifying moisture and solvent 
vapor leaves the tower, it drops in temperature. This 
air, because of its saturated condition both from the 
point of moisture vapor and solvent vapor, has a high 
dew point. Depending on the amount of saturation 
caused by induced humidifying vapors, the dew point 
runs in the neighborhood of 100° to 130° F. 

With gasoline as the basic solvent, its dew point 
under the conditions that have already been investigated 
runs in the neighborhood of 10° to 40° F. This is 
based on a solvent molecular weight of 100 which 
brings the vapor pressure characteristics of this solvent 
somewhere within the saturation temperature of hep- 
tane and octane. 

In warm climates, the danger of solvent condensation 
under most conditions is negligible due to the low 
saturation temperature. However, in colder climates 
this condensation becomes a problem. To prevent con- 
densation it is advisable in some cases to heat the air 
as it leaves the unit to a point considerably above_the 
dew point of the moisture. This automatically assures 
no condensation of the solvents. 

[f the unit is installed in a low building, the discharge 
stack may be directly above the unit with the discharge 
close to the roof line. This condition should be investi- 
gated to determine the exhaust air temperatures in the 
stack and provisions must be made so that neither the 
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moisture nor the solvent condenses. Taller buildings 
present greater problems 

In warm climates, this possibility of condensate in 
the stacks does not present the problems it does in 
colder climates. For example, in climates where lower 
temperatures exist, the installation requires the heating 
of the exhaust air to approximately 150° F. and the 
complete insulation of the stack to maintain this tem 
perature as close as possible. In the warmer climates 
where the possibility of low temperatures does not 
exist it is necessary that the exhaust air be heated, but 
it mav not be necessary to tnsulate the exhaust stack. 


These cases have been shown merely to illustrate 


the care and engineering consideration that must be 
given the design of an exhaust unit and the exhaust 
stack to assure safe and dry removal of both moisture 
and solvent vapors from the system. Each individual 
operating condition must be investigated to determine 
the dew point of the water vapor and of the solvent 
vapor. Once these actual conditions are known the 
exhaust stack may be heated and insulated or not, as 
the case may be 

In certain cases solvent recovery systems of the 
condensing or absorbing type may be installed. If this 


is the case, the same stack conditions should be investi- 
gated and the stack or duct to the recovery system be 
provided to suit these actual conditions, along the same 
general lines as indicated above. Only in this manner 
can a safe and efficient system be provided. 

Several cases have occurred where space conditions 
for production requirements on specialized types of 
fabric, especially for mechanical goods use, did not 
indicate that a high speed unit should be located in thi 
calender train. In several of these cases the cementing 
unit has been designed as a separate system complete 
with its own single or continuous pay-off stand, ten- 
sioning devices, cementing unit, cooling drums and 
fabric wind-up units. An installation of this general 
type is shown in complete elevation in Fig. 3. 

Although the cementing of tire fabrics is a relatively 
new process, the designs and equipment as described 
herein present a carefully engineered solution to per- 
form the operation safely and efficiently. The facts 
and designs described are based on installations in 
operation on woven and weftless tire fabric and on 
mechanical goods stocks, and all these installations have 
been carefully field checked for explosive concentra- 


tions and hazards 





Status of Wire-Cord Tire Development 


F )R some time it has been known that research on 
the use of wire-cord to replace textiles in automotive 
tires is being conducted by several rubber companies. 
Sufficient progress has been made to prompt some 
technologists to forecast some post-war development in 
this field, although high comparative costs seem lkel 
to prevent any widespread use. Some interesting com 
ments on the development were contained in a recent 
issue of Textile World, as follows: 

The principle of wire-cord tires is not new, having 
been pioneered in France by Michelin tire engineers 
more than a decade ago. A few of these tires were sold 
in the United States, but they were never widely 
adopted. Recent improvements in rubber-to-metal ad- 
hesives, however, has given the method fresh impetus 
Wartime rubber problems spurred intensive experi- 
ments with wire-cord tires in the hope that they might 
produce a lighter tire with great bursting strength 
and bring a saving in rubber and tire-building equip 
ment 

Conclusions from fabrication and testing experience 
are still shrouded in censorship, but it is apparent that 
not all of the hoped-for results were obtained. They 
were, however, impressive enough to cause designers to 
predict future application in limited fields. 

Vehicles such as those used in logging operations 
where tires encounter high pressures and low speeds, 
are considered a typical possibility for wire-cord tires 
Indications are that such uses would comprise but a 
small fraction of the country’s tire output. For or- 
dinary passenger- and commercial-car use, the wire- 
tire cost is so high, as compared with textiles, that 
three or four times longer service would be required 
to make them economically practicable. Wire has pro- 
duced no such promise. 

All of the major Akron companies have built tires 
with metal. Details of construction vary, but in general 
they have employed steel wire of about .006 inches in 
thickness, twisted into a three-by-seven-strand cable. 
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This is coated with brass, high in zinc, to prevent cor- 
rosion and because that alloy has been found to form 
the strongest bond with rubber. A close layer of wire 
cable is wound around a rubber core over a cylindrical 
drum, then embedded with a second layer of rubber. 
\ tire-ply is then bias-cut from this sheet, with the 
transverse wires at an angle ot about 45°. Designers 
say that two such plies impart a bursting strengtn 
equal to about six fabric plies. 

\mong the speculative possibilities of the wire-cord 
tires were their use on aircratt, where weight is an 1m- 
portant factor. It is understood, however, that tests 
were unsatisfactory because the high degree of flex- 
ing—up to 35%—to which the tire is subjected by land- 
ing shock, further decreased the low fatigue-life which 
is the wire tire’s major disadvantage as compared with 
those built with textiles. 

Another urge behind the wire-cord experiments was 
the possibility that their use in heavy-duty truck and 
bus tires would overcome the problem of internal heat 
which causes such tires, when built of synthetic rub- 


ber, to deteriorate rapidly. Tire engineers consider 
250° F. the critical temperature for fabrics, while for 
rubber it is 300 to 350° F. \gain, however, low 


fatigue-life was the insurmountable handicap of the 
wire tire. The new glass fabrics were also tested hope 
fully in this connection, Their resistance to heat, of 
course, was all that could be desired, and they had 
ample tensile strength; but inelasticity caused their re- 
jection. 

Obviously, wire-working machinery has not been 
available for any large-scale building of wire tires, even 
had experience made this procedure seem desirable. 
It is possible, of course, that reduction in the cost of 
fine-drawn wire might shift the economic balance be- 
tween wire and fabric tires. But until it does, rubber 
technicians are agreed that the wire tires cannot com- 
pete, and will remain of limited application and experi- 
mental interest. 
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Report on the Early Development 
of American Synthetic Rubber 


By DR. LUCAS P. KYRIDES 


Director of Research, Organic Chemicals Div., Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The first Midwest Award of the St. Lowis Section 
of the American Chemical Society was presented to 
Dr. Kyrides, a pioneer in the development of synthetic 
rubber substitutes in the United States, on March 3, 
1945 The award consists of a gold medallion given 
annually to the outstanding chemist of nine midwestern 
states. In accepting the award, Dr. Kyrides delivered 
an address on “The Chemist and the Millenium of 
Well Being.” This article is an abstract from that 
address Editor 


During the first decade of the present century, con- 
siderable effort was made to coordinate engineering 
knowledge, and in 1909, the year of my graduation 
(from the University of Michigan), the first volume 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry made its ap- 
pearance. Baekeland contributed a paper to this volume 
on the “Synthesis, Constitution and Uses of Bakelite” 
and lamented elsewhere “‘the misfortunes of the poor 
inventors who fell prey to a legalized system of piracy 
as carried out by infringers, helped by the tricks of 
lawyers.” 

In this same volume one finds an analysis of the 
Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik, whose preeminent 
position in chemical industry was conceded and en 
vied. This company, early in its history, grasped the 
far-reaching possibilities of synthetic chemistry, and 
basing its efforts on coal tar had begun the manufacture 
of alizarin in 1869 and indigo in 1897, the latter after 
laborious and very costly developmental work. These 
dyestuffs up to those vears had been obtained from 
madder and indigo trees, cultivated respectively in 
France and Asia Minor, and India. This synthetic revo- 
lution destroyed the livelihood of significant portions 
of the agricultural populations of these countries and 
forced them to seek new fields of endeavor. 


First Manufacture of Saccharin 


That America was not prepared to capitalize on its 
discoveries is exemplified by the following incident: 
The inordinate sweetness of saccharin was discovered 
by a German student in the laboratory of Remsen at 
Johns Hopkins University in 1879, and by 1886 the 
discoverer was operating a plant for its production in 
Germany, but it was not until 1902 that a nontechnical 
but far-sighted St. Louisan, John F. Queeny, under- 
took the manufacture of the product in this country. 

The early efforts in synthetic activities were under 
constant pressure from the German monopolies, and 
price reduction to below cost played havoc with the 
maturing of the early chemical enterprises. It took not 
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only vision but extraordinary tenacity to withstand the 
economic pressure of the foreign organizations and 
all honor is due to those who did not lose courage. Not 
only did pioneering industrialists need courage in that 
day, but also the chemists who worked with them. 

At the time of my graduation, an organic chemist 
was often mistaken for a pharmacist and the only 
industrial opening available to me was with a tobacco 
firm of St. Louis. The position, however, did not ma- 
terialize when it was found that I was a non-smoker. 
This left me with the choice of some phase of teach 
ing, and since the opportunity at Urbana promised a 
research position it was accepted with alacrity. My 
first impression of the contact is still quite vivid. The 
president invited the neophytes to tea at whose con- 
clusion we were admonished on our social responsi- 
bilities, the most important being that smoking on the 
campus was prohibited out of deference to the fair 
sex, whose olfactory nerves, it appears, had not ma- 
tured for the enjoyment of the weed. How times have 
changed in a decade or two! 


Germans Began Fundamental Study 


Sojourn at those halls of learning did not last beyond 
the termination of the academic year. The surrounding 
country with its monotony and knee-deep mud was too 
depressing for one who spent his childhood at the foot 
of the Homeric Olympus in sight of Troy, so I left 
only to find that one could not live on scenic beauty 
alone any more than one can on love alone! 

Since it had been my intention to return eventually 
to my native land (Turkey) I took an apprenticeship 
for a short time in soapmaking, but with the impend- 
ing Balkan Wars in sight, it was time to look for a 
more permanent position, About this time the Germans 
had begun the fundamental study of the structure of 
the rubber molecule and reported on the tendency of 
certain types of unsaturated hydrocarbons to condense 
to elastic substances. While these studies were in 
progress, the price of rubber had gradually risen to 
prohibitive levels, selling as high as 30 marks a kilo 
(approximately $4 a pound). It was not obvious at the 
time, but clear in retrospect, that the rise was due to 
hoarding in anticipation of the impending war. 

In 1860, Williams had isolated a low-boiling hydro- 
carbon, later known as isoprene, from the products of 
the destructive distillation of rubber. In 1875 Bouch- 
ardat reported that this material could be changed into 
rubber by the action of hydrogen chloride and stated 
that he considered it the mother-substance of rubber. 
This hydrocarbon was identified as 2-methylbutadiene 
by Tilden in 1882, who also reported that ten years 
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afterwards he found that the liquid had solidified to a 
rubber-like substance, but that he had been unable to 
duplicate that observation. 


Research Work at Hood Rubber 


\t the time research was begun at the Hood Rubber 
Company in 1911, the price of rubber had risen in this 
country to $1.25. The company, deriving some meas- 
ure of confidence from the sketchy disclosures of the 
work being done abroad, considered the feasibility of 
synthetic rubber. Lacking in experience and unable to 
appreciate the tremendous difficulties confronting such 
a project, two of us undertook the responsibility of 
initiating research. We were given all the equipment 
needed and were encouraged in every possible way ! 
However, little did the company realize the implica 
tions of the project in dollars nor was consideration 
given to the necessity of utilizing the experience of 
others than organic chemists for the success of the 
project. Had this been realized, it is doubtful that they 
would have financed even the initial work. 

It should be stressed that the processes known for 
the synthesis of the butadiene hydrocarbons were not 
advanced to a point for their industrial utilization. The 
modern methods for dehydrogenation were not de 
veloped, nor was the oil industry chemically minded at 
the time. Neither did we have a look into the foreign 
processes as was had during the present emergency. 

Following a preliminary survey of the problem, the 
study of isoprene was abandoned in favor of butadiene, 
the first member of the series, as it appeared that the 
latter would be more simple to prepare and that the 
observations made in its synthesis might be applicable 
to the rest of the series. These hopes were based on the 
articles of Sabatier and Senderens on the dehydration 
of alcohols to simple olefines 

It was known that acetaldehyde would condense to 
acetaldol but the yields were poor and the process 
messy. By careful study of the conditions of aldoliza 
tion, it was possible to improve the yields to near the 
theoretical if one took into consideration the unreacted 
acetaldehyde. \s a side issue to this problem, improv e 
ments were made in the dehydration of acetaldol to 
crotonaldehyde, which by the ease of its hydrogena 
tion indicated that both butyraldehyde and _ butanol 
could be produced fairly simply and in good yields. 

The next step involved the reduction of acetaldol to 
|,3-butanediol and this was accomplished electrolytic 
ally either in acid or neutral solutions to give encour 
aging yields. 

The third step was puzzling. The work of the French 
scientists related to the dehydration of alcohols to ole 
hnes in the vapor phase over alummum oxide. It was 
assumed before actual experimentation was begun that 
by analogy to alcohols, glycols, such as butanediol, if 
subjected to the same treatment would give diolefines. 
However, search of the literature disclosed that under 
these conditions glycols were said to give aldehydes or 
ketones by partial dehydration and rearrangement. De 
spite this discouraging statement the idea looked suff 
ciently attractive to ignore the written word and try 
the experiment. The trial was successful and butane 
diol gave butadiene in fair yield. 

Subsequently, by carrying out the dehydration under 
diminished pressure, in order to minimize by-product 
formation, the yield was increased and the quality of 
the hydrocarbon improved,.to such .ap extent that it 
would polymerize easily to rubber. 


The outcome of this experiment was of considerable 


influence for future investigations in making it clear 
that although the written word is to be used as a guide 
it should never be taken as infallible. The known being 
a very small proportion of the unknown, it behooves 
us to subject a worth while idea to experiment before 
abandoning it. 

In the course of these investigations, it gradually 
became clear that the production of the next higher 
homologue of isoprene, 2,3-dimethylbutadiene, would 
be cheapest to manufacture. The reduction of acetone 
to pinacol by means of magnesium amalgam had been 
described. This process by dehydration gives the de- 
sired diolefine. Investigation of the synthesis bore out 
the hopes, and a process was developed for the dehy- 
dration under atmospheric conditions by the use of 
traces of strong acids, which gave a high yield of pure 
2,3-dimethylbutadiene which could be easily polymer- 
ized. At this stage of the investigation information 
came to us from Germany that they also were working 
along the same lines, but we continued our work. 

We prepared a sufficient quantity of dimethylbuta- 
diene, polymerized and supplied it to the tire division 
of the Hood Rubber Company, who followed their 
standard processes of making tires from natural rub- 
ber. These tires lacked the desired degree ot elasticity, 
were harder, and possessed a leathery characteristic. 
Later we learned that the Germans had also observed 
the same characteristics of this rubber, but for military 
reasons operated a factory for the daily production of 
ten tons during the war. 

The experience we gained during the course of this 
work of ours made possible the synthesis of isoprene. 
The best procedure involved the preparation of dime- 
thyl vinyl carbinol by reaction of methyl magnesium 
bromide with methylene acetone (vinyl methyl ketone ). 
The dehydration of the carbinol with traces of strong 
acids gave isoprene. The polymerization of the hydro- 
carbon following precipitation proceeded smoothly to 
give a material simulating the properties of natural 
rubber. In the course of the investigation it was also 
observed that only diolefines which contained two 
terminal methylene groups polymerized to rubber-like 
products, the others such as 1,3-pentadiene polymerized 
to oils. 

The work, before the declaration of the war in Eur 
ope, had progressed sufficiently to convince us that 1t 
would be impossible to commercialize any one of the 
processes and recommendation was made that the 
company discontinue this investigation. The simultan 
eous reduction in price of natural rubber had als 
dampening effect on continued research. 


a 


Pooling of Scientific Resources 


\t that time aliphatic chemistry was still an orphan 
and simple methods for many obvious reactions had 
not been worked out. Copolymerization techniques for 
improving the properties of synthetic rubber had not 
been considered. It is doubtful that any one company 
or a combination of companies would have under 
written the present synthetic rubber program in the 
face of the price threat from the natural product. 

In 1942 it was only by the pooling of all the scienti- 
fic and industrial resources of this country, supple- 
mented by the know-how from foreign sources, and 
government subsidies, that the project has been made 
to succeed. We had grown more technologically and 
industrially wise since 1918. 
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Dioctyl Sebacate 


Low-Temperature Plasticizer for Polyvinyl Chloride 


NE of the most serious problems encountered in the 
use of plasticizers which impart extremely low 
temperature flexibility to polyvinyl chloride and its 

copolymers is the volatility of such softeners. This 
phenomenon is especially noticeable in thin, free films 
which stiffen with age. During the past year, in the 
laboratory of the Resinous Products & Chemical Com- 
pany, a liquid ester type plasticizer has been developed 
which imparts the low temperature flexibility associated 
with dibutyl sebacate and which possesses the non- 
volatility characteristics obtained with dicapryl phtha- 
late or dibenzyl sebacate. 

This new plasticizer, dioctyl sebacate, is a high boil- 

ing, stable, light-colored ester of sebacic acid and is 
liquid at ordinary temperatures. Its physical properties 


follow - 
Color Colorless to very pale 
amber 
Odor Faint, ethereal 


Boiling Point 256° C. at 5 mm 


Freezing Point 48° C 
Acid Number ; ; 0.20 max 
Sp. Gr 60° F./60 917 
Lbs. per Gallon er 


Viscosity at 100° F .. .115 poises 
Refractive Index at 20° C. 1.4496 


Saponification No 260 
Flash Point 415° F 
Fire Point 495° F 


Dioctyl sebacate imparts a bend-brittle point of below 
70° C. (minus 94° F.) to a compound of the follow- 
ing formulation: 


Polyvinyl chloride (95%), 

acetate (5%) copolymer ..63.5 parts 
Lead Carbonate 1.0 parts 
Stearic Acid — 0.5 parts 
Dioctyl Sebacate 35.0 parts 


The bend-brittle point is determined by storing strips 
of the stock .O80 inches thick at —30° C. for 24 hours. 
These specimens are then immersed in a methanol dry 
ice bath, held at the test temperature for five minutes, 
then rapidly flexed through a 90° bend. over a 3% inch 
mandrel. Tests are repeated at decrements of 5° C. 
until the specimen cracks. The bend-brittle point is the 
temperature 5° C. above the cracking point. 

A comparison of the properties of the test stock of 
those of a similar compound plasticized with the same 
amounts of dibutyl sebacate and dioctyl phthalate ap- 
pears in Table I. 

\ review of the values shows that the plasticiziny 
efficiency (100% modulus) of dioctyl sebacate is inter- 
mediate between that of dibutyl sebacate and diocty! 
phthalate. The stock containing the dioctyl sebacate. 
like the dibutyl sebacate stock, possessed a bend-brittle 


point below 70° C. as compared to —50° C. for 
dioctyl phthalate. (The exact bend-brittle point was not 

Note This article is based on data furnished by the Resinous 
Products & Chemical C¢ Philadelphia, Penna 
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TABLE I—COMPARISON OF PROPERTIES OF POLYVINYL CHLORIDE 
StocKs PLASTICIZED WITH DisputyL SEBACATE, DtocTtyL 
SEBACATE AND DiocyTL PHTHALATE 


Dibutvl Dioctyl Dioctyt 
Plasticizer Sehacate Sebacate Phthalate 
100° modulus (psi) 540 840 1110 
Bend-brittle point °C. <—70 <—/0 50 
Volatility (% weight change 
10 days at 60° C.) 98 < 0.1 « 0.1 
Heat Stability 
Hours at 150° C 5 5 3.5 
Flammability 
% burned 100 100 100 
Time—-seconds 17 20.5 19.1 
Extraction (% weight change ) 
Water iS. << 0.1 < —0.1 
Mineral Oil 24.6 22.5 8.4 





determined for the two sebacate plasticizers because 
temperatures lower than —70°C. could not be obtained 
under the conditions of test.) 

A study of the volatility of films 0.01 inch thick 
under conditions of vigorous air circulation at 60° C 
indicates that dioctyl sebacate is essentially non-volatile 
and appreciably superior to dioctyl phthalate in this 
characteristic. Furthermore, this new plasticizer pos 
sesses excellent chemical stability at higher tempera- 
tures. Under dry heat aging at 150° C., the diocty! 
sebacate stock did not discolor significantly until after 
5 hours, whereas, under the same conditions, the dioctyl 
phthalate stock discolored after 3.5 hours. 

For all practical purposes, dioctyl sebacate is not 
susceptible to extraction by water. On the other hand, 
like almost all other monomeric ester types, it is not 
resistant to oils, and polyvinyl chloride films containing 
it exhibit low flammability resistance. The good electri- 
cal properties of dioctyl sebacate make it particularly 
useful for insulating compositions. 

Thus, in addition to its ability to impart extremely 
low temperature flexibility to polyvinyl chloride, diocty] 
sepacate exhibits extremely low volatility, excellent 
water resistance, and good heat stability. 

[he combination of high plasticizing efficiency, low 
volatility and water resistance possessed by dioctyl 
sebacate may be utilized to advantage in the manufac- 
ture of polyvinyl chloride strip coatings and free films, 
particularly those used as protective wrapping for ord- 
nance materials subject to climatic variations and tem- 
perature extremes. The ability of this stable plasticizer 
to impart extreme low temperature flexibility is of 
significance in materials such as electrical insulation 
jackets where low temperature performance is of pri- 
mary importance. 

Other applications wherein the properties of diocty] 
schacate may be used to good advantage are coated 
fabrics, shower curtains and rainwear which must 
resist water and show satisfactory flexibility upon 


aging. 








Dynamometer Tests Tires and Brakes at Wright Field 


\ir Forces by the Adamson Machine Co., now the 
Adamson United Co., of Akron, Ohio, a gigantic 
airplane tire and brake tester, called a Dynamometer, 


D ESIGNED and built on special order for the Army 


was recently installed in one of the testing laboratories 
at Wright Field, Ohio. The Dynamometer, which has 
a total weight of more than 250 tons and took more 
than a vear and a half to construct and install, simu 
lates a heavy bomber dropping onto a landing field at 
two miles a minute speed, meeting the ground with a 
force of more than 200 million foot pounds of motive 
energy. Most of the electrical equipment used to oper 
ate the gigantic device was built by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, of East Pitts 
burgh, Penna 


Operation of Inertia Wheel 


The heart of the Dynamometer is a 158-ton wheel, 
called an inertia wheel because of its resistance to 
change. On the front and rear of the wheel is a mount- 
ing axle for an airplane wheel, so connected with 
compressed air cylinders that each can be smashed 
into the inertia wheel with terrific force. Outside the 
caged chamber in which the tests are conducted a large 
amount of electrical equipment, especially adapted to 
the Dynamometer, goads the inertia of the immense 
wheel and sets it spinning at its terrific pace. Directly 
driving the axle on which the wheel is mounted is a 
100 h.p. direct current motor. For 30 minutes it pulls 
to get the circular mass moving at a speed of 308 
revolutions per minute. At this speed, it is estimated. 
the wheel, if freed from its moorings, would crash right 
through the steel-and-brick structure which houses it 

The tire and brake testing machine was designed 
as a highly accurate simulation of airplane landing 
conditions. Surface speed of the huge inertia wheel 
duplicates effectively the forward speed of the airplane 
as it comes tn for a landing. The force with which the 
tire and braking wheel are smashed against the inertia 
wheel accurately approximates the drop of a landing 
airplane. But the simulation on the tester is projected 


into the future, for the test on tires and brakes 1s 
decidedly more severe than tests under actual landing 
conditions 

Under the concrete floor of the Aircraft Laboratory 
which supports the inertia wheel, a labyrinth of tunnels 
carries wires, oil pipes and air lines. The &-ton steel 
shaft which carries the inertia wheel was forged with 
the utmost care, X-rayed for any possible flaws, and 
given a long series of tests by Adamson metallurgists. 
The specially-designed electrical equipment surrounds 
the caged Dynamometer. Alternating current operates 
a 450 h.p. motor driving a 300 kilowatt generator 
which changes alternating to direct current to operate 
the 400 h.p. motor connected with the shaft of the 
inertia wheel. 

Behind this operation, a Rot-o-trol, sometimes called 
an “electric diagnostician,”’ determines power needs 
for continuous acceleration and regulates the electrical 
drive so as to provide a constant accelerating force. 
The Rot-o-trol also can be used for regenerative brak- 
ing, a process in which motors are connected to become 
generators acting to retard the speed of the inertia 
wheel. It also automatically keeps voltages in the motor 
and generator the same so that power, once cut off, 
can be connected back again while the inertia wheel 
is still in motion. Large panels of switchgear give 
operating engineers fingertip control of the entire 
equipment. Other panels, built by Adamson, show engi 
neers the ability of the brake to stop the bomber and 
the tire to withstand wear and tear. 


Use of Earlier Dynamometers 


Smaller dynamometers once tested airplane tires 
and brakes successfully. That was before the war 
brought heavier and swifter behemoths of the air 
\damson’s first tire and brake tester machine, for 
example, had an inertia wheel only 66 inches in diame 
ter. Later, as airplane tire size increased, another was 
built with an inertia wheel 10 feet in diameter. The 
new one at Wright Field has a 16-foot inertia wheel, 
capable of testing tires and brake wheels even larger 
than those in common usage today. 





Hard Synthetic Rubber Stocks 


NEW type Durez thermosetting phenolic resin has 

been developed by Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., which is said to possess the 
useful characteristic of softening synthetic rubber 
during the milling or processing of semi-hard and hard 
rubber compounds. To date the use of the new resin 
has been confined to Buna S and Buna N stocks, but 
it is reported that it is also compatible with neoprene 
and with natural rubber. Being thermosetting and 
completely compatible with the synthetics, the new 
Durez resin reinforces the rubber in much the same 
manner as carbon black, producing stocks of high 
tensile, with a high degree of hardness, good elonga- 
tion, and low-temperature flexibility. 
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with Durez Phenolic Resin 


For example, a Buna N stock having 50 parts of 
Durez resin on 100 parts of rubber, and normal sulfur 
and accelerator content, gives a vulcanizate with a 
hardness of 92, tensile of 2600, and an elongation of 
300%. Furthermore, according to Durez Plastics, the 
vulcanizate passes the A.S.T.M. freeze test easily 
without breaking. A smaller percentage of the resin 
can be used to soften the compound on the mill and 
carbon black added in sufficient quantity to secure 
the required hardness. Hard rubber stocks made by 
this method are reported to machine readily. The new 
resin, being inherently unaffected by oxygen, also im- 
parts antioxidant properties to the compound. 
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Abstracts of United States Patents on 
the Compounding and Use of Synthetic Rubber 


By FREDERICK MARCHIONNA, M. S. Chem. 


Part XVI 


MacDonald—U. S, Pat. 2,328,351—Aug. 31, 1943. Deodor- 
ized Polychloroprene Cements. (Assigned to B. B. Chemi- 
cal Co., Boston, Mass.). 


\ deodorized polychloroprene in the form of a solution 
cement is obtained by dissolving the polychloroprene in an 
organic solvent and adding thereto from 1 to 10% of an am- 
monium or alkali metal salt of an inorganic acid containing 
sulfur or phosphorus and oxygen. Such salts include sodium, 
potassium, or ammonium sulfates, bisulfates, sulfites, thio 
sulfates, hydrosulfites, metasulfites, sulfanilates, monophos- 


phates, phosphites, formates, acetates, stearates, etc. The 
polychloroprene, deodorized as described in U. S. Pat. 2,067,- 
854, is dissolved in toluol, using 2 pounds of polychloroprene 
for each gallon of toluol, and 3% or more of any of the above 


salts, thus obtaining non-gelling cements, which when stored 


at 105° fF 
gelling 


for over eight weeks do not show anv thickening or 


MacDonald—U. S. Pat. 2,328,352—Aug. 31, 1943. Deodor- 
ized Polychloroprene Cements. (Assigned to B. B. Chemi- 
cal Co., Boston, Mass.). 

A division of U. S. Pat 
of non-gelling polychloroprene cements, this patent has the 


5 


328,351 covering the produ 


a 


same disclosure but claims the use of the alkali metal salts of 
formic or acetic acid. Thus, sodium formate or acetate in 
quantities up to 3% is added to the polychloroprene, which has 
been deodorized as described in U. S. Pats. 2,067,854 and 
2,107,796, preferably in the form of powder, and the mixture 
then dissolved in benzene, toluene, trichlorethylene, Solvess 

etc., with or without a quantity of non-solvent, such as ethyl 
e added (from 1 
to 10%) to a solution of the polychloroprene to form viscous 


acetate, naphtha, etc. The alkali salts may | 


cements which will not gel over a long period when kept at 
temperatures above 100° F 


Baty and Meyer—U. S. Pat. 2,329,322—Sept. 14, 1943. Micro- 
porous Rubber Products. (Assigned to U. S. Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y.). 


In the production of microporous rubber products, in which 
silica gel is compounded with natural rubber or an _ inter- 
polymer of butadiene with acrylic nitrile, a soft, friable and 
partly dehydrated silica hydrogel having a water content be- 
tween 60% and 85% is milled with the polymeric plastic- 
elastic rubber and the mass then subjected to vulcanization, 
producing a microporous product of low density. The par- 
ticular silica gel is obtained by reacting sodium silicate with 
sulfuric acid and drying the resultant precipitate to a water 
content of 60% or more to recover a non-slippery, semi-fluid 
gelatinous mass in freely flowing state which will not swell in 
water but will have the capacity of losing water and will 
shrink on drying. In an example, 100 parts of rubber or an in- 
terpolymer of butadiene with acrylic nitrile are miiled with 275 
to 475 parts of this silica gel containing 77% to 84% of water 
to- form an aqueous pasty mass in which there are incorporated 
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30 parts of hard rubber dust, 45 parts of sulfur, 4 parts of 
diphenyl guanidine and 30 parts of wood flour. The homo- 
geneous mass is calendered into a sheet; a clay mold is placed 
over the sheet and subjected to vulcanization in hot water or 
saturated steam, thus obtaining a microporous sheet of low 
density which may be used as a battery separator. The porosity 
of the microporous material may be increased by treatment in 
a boiling 10% aqueous solution of sodium hydroxide for about 
15 minutes 


Henderson—U. S. Pat. 2,330,353—Sept. 28, 1943. Polymeric 
Butadiene Products. (Assigned to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio.). 


\ resilient product, which is highly resistant to oils, consists 
of a polyvinyl chloride, preferably gamma-polyvinyl chloride, 
and an interpolymer of butadiene with acrylic nitrile, the latter 
heino »referably obtained from the emulsion nolwmerization of 
40 to 70% butadiene and 60 to 30% acrylic nitrile. The com- 
position may contain from 10 to 70 parts of polyvinyl chloride 
and 90 to 30 parts of butadiene interpolymer. In one example, 
the product comprises a uniform mass of equal parts of poly- 
vinyl chloride and 55:45 butadiene-acrylic nitrile interpolymer, 
which can be extruded or molded into flexible and tough oil- 


resistant articles. In another example, 100 -parts of a 75:25 
butadiene-acrylic nitrile interpolymer are compounded with 65 
parts of channel black, 25 parts of dibutyl phthalate, 5 parts 
of zine oxide, 1.5 parts of cottonseed fatty acid, 1 part of 
phenyl betanaphthylamine, 1.5 parts of sulfur, and 1.5 parts 
of dimethyl mercaptothiazole. This mixture is then combined 
with 20 parts from a composition consisting of 100 parts of 
polyvinyl chloride, 95 parts of tricresyl phosphate, and 2 parts 
of lead silicate as stabilizer. The composition is cured at 
300° F. for ™% hour, thus obtaining a product which swells 
only 1.8% by volume when immersed in gasoline for 14 days, 
as compared with 12.6% swelling of the butadiene-acrylic nitrile 
interpolymer alone, and a shrinkage of 16% by the polyvinyl 
chloride composition. The mixture is flexible at — 24.5° C 
while the polyvinyl chloride alone loses its flexibility at 
9.5” ¢ 


Jayne—U. S. Pat. 2,330,366—Sept. 28, 1943. Oil Tank Roof. 
(Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.). 


In a metal tank to be used for storing volatile liquids, such 
as gasoline, etc., the tank is provided with a floating roof 
cover which is oil-proof and gas impermeable and will, there- 
fore, prevent escape of oil vapors. This floating roof may 
consist of two canvas fabrics impregnated with an oil-proof 
polychloroprene. These two fabrics are cut into the shape and 
size of the tank, set spaced apart, and the edges sealed with 
the polychloroprene so as to form a kind of cylindrical bag 
having the required thickness for a float of the type. The top 
of this bag is then provided with a polychloroprene tube. This 
structure is then introduced through the manhole of the oil 
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tank, and cork powder inserted through the tube to fill the 
space between the spaced fabrics with cork, thus obtaining a 
light, oil-proof, floating cover for the tank \fter this bag 
cover is filled, the filling tube is closed with a wooden plug 
coated with polychloroprene \s the gasoline is pumped into 


the tank and rises therein, the floating roof will rise with and 


rest over the surface of the gasoline and, due to its flexible 


nature, will cover the entire oi) surface 


Judson—U. S. Pat. 2,330,368—Sepr. 28, 1943. Antisqueak 
Brake. (Assigned to B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio). 


\ brake structure consists of the braking element which can 
be moved into engagement with the braking surface and an 
expansible element arranged to press the intervening braking 
element into sliding engagement with the braking surface. The 
expansible element is preferably from a heat-resistant elasti 
polymer, such as neoprene, Ameripol, etc. The face of this 
elastic polymer, which is to make contact with the braking 
element, is provided with a plurality of depressions, preferably 
of waftle-like form, to provide voids and thus accommodate 
for the distortion of the polyme ric expansible element The 
walls ot these depressions provide a bulge area which Is more 
than one-third the area of the contacting face, thereby pro 
moting yieldability while preventing the development of squeak- 
ing sounds and effecting sliding engagement ot the brake with 
the braking surface or drum of the brake 


Longman, Bank and Farr—U. S. Pat. 2,330,502—Sept. 28, 
1943. Plastic Packing. 


\ packing, particularly adapted for packing of stuffing boxes 
to prevent leakage of air, steam, water, gases, etc., consists of 
a resilient filler, such as granulated cork, graphite, mica, metal 
powder, foliated glass, expanded vermiculite, and a_ binder 
from a polymer of isobutylene which may contain small 
amounts of butadiene interpolymerized therewith and which 
will flow when under pressure. Thus, the packing may com 
prise 350 parts of polyisobutylene having a molecular weight 
of 12,000, or a mixture of 250 parts of a_ polyisobutylene 
having a molecular weight of 50,000 and 100 parts of a poly 
isobutvlene having a molecular weight of 3,000, together with 
150 parts of cork granules, 50 parts of grease, and 150 parts 
of graphite; or the packing may consist of 50 parts of poly 
isobutylene having a molecular weight of 10,000, 20 parts of 
cork granules, 20 parts of graphite, 1 part of mica and 6 parts 
of petrolatum. These compositions are homogenized and ex 
truded into cylinders of the desired diameter. The cylinders 
are wrapped with a fiber jacket and coated with a grease con 
taining 37 parts of sodium stearate, 168 parts of a lubricating 
oil, 0.4 parts of sodium hydroxide, and about 8 parts of mica, 
with 0.8 parts of water Che grease can be applied also to the 


plastic core packing betore being wrapped 


Mack—U., S. Pat. 2,330,504—Sept. 28, 1943. Polybutene Dis- 
perstons. 


Polybutenes, such as isobutylene, which .mav -have -been 
polymerized in the presence of small quantities of butadiene, 
and may have a molecular weight above 27,000, are dispersed in 
water with the aid of casein without the use of conjunctive 
materials. For example, 665 parts of a polyisobutylene, having 


a molecular weight of about 50,000, is introduced in an internal 


mixer and kneaded for about 5 minutes. After adding 8 parts 
of borax and kneading for 10 more minutes, there are added 
gradually 54 parts of casein in 650 parts of water and _ the 
mixture worked in the mixer until the polyisobutylene is uni 
formly dispersed in the aqueous medium. The resulting dis 
persion should have a polybutene concentration greater than 
50%, otherwise the polyisobutvlene will have a tendency to 
cream \ small quantity of sodium pentachlorophenate may 
be added to the dispersion so as to prevent the casein from 
decomposition. This type of dispersion is particularly suitable 
for addition to natural latex or to latices from polymers of 
butadiene and interpolymers thereof with other polymerizable 


compounds to act as plasticizers thereot 


Fisher—U. S. Pat. 2,330,698—Sept. 28, 1943. Compounded 
Butadiene Polymers. (Assigned to Jasco, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.). 


In the compounding of natural rubber, polymers of butadiene, 
isoprene or chloroprene, etc., with carbon black, it is possible to 
incorporate a much larger quantity of the black in the rubber 
by first making a masterbatch of the carbon black with a poly 
isobutylene having a molecular weight from 27,000 to 200,000 
and then compounding the rubber or the polychloroprene, poly- 
butadiene, etc., with this masterbatch by milling the required 
quantity of the treated carbon black with the polymer. Thus, 
from 5 to 60 parts of lamp black are kneaded with from 
95 to 40 parts of a polyisobutylene having a molecular weight 
above 27,000; or 20% of carbon black, 40% of polyisobutylene, 
and 40% of paraftine wax are worked in an internal mixer so 
as to form a homogeneous mixture having a melting point of 
about 120° F.; or 30% of channel black, 50% of polyisobutylene 
having a molecular weight of 80,000, and 20% of paraffine wax 
are milled into a homogeneous mass to form the masterbatch 
Any of these batches can then be incorporated in_ rubber, 
butadiene polymers, etc., in the required quantity. The carbon 
black may be incorporated in the isobutylene polymer before, 
during or after polymerization. It is believed that the incor- 
poration of very large quantities of carbon blacks in butadiene 
polymers or rubber is made possible by the high wetting power 


of the polyisobutylene 


Chittick and Schlandt—U. S, Pat. 2,330,798—Oct. 5, 1943. 
Mastic Products. (Assigned to Pure Oil Co., Chicago, III.) 


\ light cracked hydrocarbon distillate containing diolefine 
compounds, such as the gasoline from petroleum oil cracked 
at 1000° to 1100° C. in the vapor phase, is passed through a 
gray tower packed with Fuller’s earth to form a polymer 
having a viscosity from 200 to 300 Saybolt at 210° F. and an 
iodine number of about 200. When this viscous polymer is 
steam distilled to bring the solid content to 85%, and mixed 
with sulfur and a vegetable oil, it can be vulcanized into a 
rubber-like product. The relative quantities of polymer :sulfur: 
oil may be 5 to 2: 2 to 4: 3 to 4. The mixture may be vul 
canized by heating from ™% to 3 hours at 140° to 160° C. This 
vulcanization may be accelerated by the addition of about 1% 
of a catalyst, such as sulfur chloride, phosphorus pentasulfide, 
etc. Fillers, such as saw dust, silica, whiting, slate dust, hair, 
asbestos, etc., may be incorporated in the mixture In one 
example, the mastic product may comprise 60 parts of the 
polymer, 40 parts of sulfur and 40 parts of castor oil, which 
can be vulcanized at 162° C. for 2 hours; or 20 parts of the 
polymer may be mixed with 30 parts of sulfur and 50 parts of 
linseed oil, lard oil, sperm oil, soya bean or perilla oil, ete 
and vulcanized at 143° to 155° C. for 1 hour 


Taylor and Jones—U. S, Pat. 2,331,007—Oct. 5, 1943. Elec- 
tric Detonators. (Assigned to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., London, England). 


In the manufacture of electric detonators, the sealing thereof 
is effected by crimping the metal detonator tube onto a cured 
polychloroprene plug through which the electric conductor is 
passed into the interior of the detonator. A suitable mixture 
for this plug may consist of the following parts: polychloro 
prene (100), light magnesia (10), rosin (5), zine oxide (10), 
Nonox S (2), chlorinated naphthalene (5), cotton seed oil (5), 
vulcanized rape seed oil (20), whiting (120), titanium oxide 
(10), and Vulcafor Yellon G.S. (3). This mixture may be 
extruded through a-die having an internal diameter of 4.5 mm., 
with a tapering center pin to form a tube having an outer 
diameter of 5.2 to 5.5 mm. and a central orifice of 1.5 to 2 mm. 
The extruded tube is cured at 140° C. for 1 hour and then 
cut into lengths of about 8 mm. The leading insulated wires 
are then threaded through the central hold of the polychloro- 
prene plug with the aid of a little talc and the fuzehead at- 
tached to the bare ends of these wires. The fuzehead and 
leading wires are waxed in a resin-wax bath kept at about 
130° C. and the plug slipped over the waxed wire while the 
waxy mixture is still fluid. The plug is finally inserted to a 


suitable distance into the end of a fulminate-chlorate copper 
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detonator and crimped mechanically to pinch the walls of the 
detonator deeply into the plug to make a tight joint also with 
the crimped leading wires. This joint will be waterproof 
and heatproof. This detonator is particularly adapted for use 
in fiery mines and for submarine blasting 


Montgomery—U. S. Pat. 2,331,922—Oct. 19, 1943. Coating 
Paper. (Assigned to Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio). 

In a method of coating paper with a pigment suspension of 
clay, calcium carbonate, blanc fixe, etc., in an aqueous binder of 
starch, casein, etc., the pigment suspension is applied to the 
paper in a convenient manner. While this coating is still wet 
and highly plastic, it is smoothed out into a smooth glossy 
surface finish by passing it between two cylindrical surfaces, 
with the coated surface in contact with an oily liquid film on 
one of the cylindrical surfaces. This cylinder is preferably of 
metal which is heated from the interior while the pressure roll 
is preferably covered with an oil and heat-resistant rubber-like 
polymer, preferably polychloroprene, or an interpolymer of 
butadiene with acrylic nitrile. The oily liquid used for press 
ing the coated paper surface into a glossy finish is a deodorized 
kerosene or white oil, but tributyl phosphate, xylene, sulfonated 
vegetable oils, turpentine, monochlorobenzene, etc., may also be 
used. In one example, the oily liquid may consist of 4% of 
deodorized kerosene, 0.6% of tributyl phosphate, and 2.5% 
of zine stearate, calculated on the weight of the coating mate- 
rial on the paper surface 


Henderson—U. S. Pat. 2,331,979—Oct. 19, 1943. Plasticized 
Polybutadienes. (Assigned to B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio). 

\ coal tar is used as softener and tackifier for interpolymers 
of butadiene with acrylic nitrile or other butadiene polymers 
and interpolymers. More particularly, the coal tars which are 
best suited are the thick, viscous liquid tars obtained from the 
distillation of coal, particularly the crude distillates from coke 
ovens. The interpolymer to be softened may be a 55:45 or 
75:25 butadiene-acrylic nitrile interpolymer. The coal tar 
softener may be milled into the butadiene-acrylic nitrile inter- 
polymer or it may be added to a solution or an aqueous dis 
persion thereof. In the example, 100 parts of a 55:45 inter- 
polymer of butadiene with acrylic nitrile are milled at 120 
to 130° F., and crude soft coal tar added thereto as fast as 
it can be absorbed by the interpolymer until about 50 parts of 
the softener have been thus incorporated. Fillers, pigments, 
vulcanizing agents, etc., may then be added. The resulting 
mixture will be somewhat tacky but by wetting its surface with 
acetone, ethyl acetate, methvl ethyl ketone, chloroform, chloro 
toluene, isopropyl alcohol, etc., the interpolymer will have 


good tackiness 


Drew—U. S. Pat. 2,332,137—Oct. 19, 1943. Adhesive Tapes. 
(Assigned to Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.). 

An adhesive sheet consists of a transparent sheet or film of 

a cellulosic material provided with discontinuous coatings of 

definite areas. This coating is preferably water-insoluble and 

is responsive to organic volatile solvent while being normally 
non-tacky so that it can be rolled upon itself without adherence 
of its convolutions. The base film may be of cellophane, 
cellulose acetate, cellulose ethers, etc. Such a base film is 
coated first with a primer coating of a thermoprene rubber 

derivative, produced as described in U. S. Pat. 1,605,180, or a 

polychloroprene, or a rubber-resin dispersed in an aqueous 

solution of glue, etc. Preferably, the base film is a cellulosic 
base which is softened with glycerine \ polychloroprene, or 

a cyclized sulfonated rubber derivative—Thermoprene—will 

strongly adhere to this softened cellulosic base The solvent 

activable adhesive which is applied over this primer coating 
may be a rubber-resin cement. It is, however, preferable to 
use as adhesive a nitrocellulose varnish consisting of 9 parts 
of nitrocellulose, 15 parts of Rezy!-12 (the condensate of castor 
oil with phthalic anhydride), 16 parts of a 40% benzol solution 
of dammar resin, and 15 parts of ethylene glycol monoethyl 


ether 
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Beekley and Sparks—U. S. Pat. 2,332,194—Oct. 19, 1943. Vul- 
canized Butyl Rubber. (Assigned to Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co., New York, N, Y.). 


In a method of vulcanizing an interpolymer of isobutylene 
with a small quantity of butadiene, generally from 70 to 99.5% 
monolefine with 30 to 0.5% diolefine, the interpolymer is com- 
pounded with sulfur, accelerator, etc., and vulcanized. The 
interpolymer, in vulcanized or vulcanizable form, may be 
admixed with natural rubber or other butadiene polymers or 
interpolymers and the mixture then vulcanized. The inter- 
polymer may be produced by mixing the monolefine, such as 
isobutylene, with butadiene, isoprene, chloroprene, cyclopenta 
diene, etc., in the required proportions and the mixture then 
polymerized at — 50° to — 150° C. in the presence of aluminum 
chloride, boron trifluoride, etc., as catalyst, dissolved in ethyl] or 
methyl chlorides, thus obtaining a polymer having a molecular 
weight from 50,000 to 250,000. About 5% of sulfur with 1% 
of tetramethyl thiuram disulfide and 10% of zine oxide can 
be incorporated in the interpolymer which may then be vul 
canized at 165° C. from 15 minutes to 1 hour, thereby obtain 
ing vulcanizates having a tensile strength of 3500 Ibs./sq. in 
and an elongation from 700 to 1100%. Fillers, such as 50% 
of carbon black with 20% of whiting and 1% of stearic acid, 
may be added to the interpolymer together with the vulcanizing 
ingredients. The product can be worked in a milling machine 
to any desired plasticity. When equal weights of this inter- 
polymer and_ polychloroprene, polybutadiene, polyethylene, 
butadiene-acrylic nitrile interpolymer, Thiokol, etc., are used 
and vulcanized at 125° to 165° C. for 15 minutes to 2 hours, 
valuable products are obtained. The accelerator used may 
also be 0.5% of Ethyl Selenac, which is the selenium salt of 
diethyl dithio carbamate 


Sarbach—U. S, Pat. 2,332,263—Oct. 19, 1943. Plasticized 
Polybutadiene. (Assigned to B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio). 


In a method of rendering the surface of butadiene-acrylic 
nitrile interpolymers tacky, the surface is treated with a solu- 
tion of an alkyl phthalate alkyl glycolate in which the alkyl 
groups contain no more than six carbon atoms and include 
methyl, ethyl, isopropyl, butyl, amyl, n-hexyl, 2-ethyl hexyl, 
etc. These tack-imparting type compounds consist of methy! 
phthalyl methyl glycolate, ethyl phthalyl ethyl glycolate, methyl 
phthalyl ethyl glycolate, ethyl phthalyl methyl glycolate, butyl 
phthalyl butyl glycolate, etc. Any of these tackifiers may be 
dissolved in acetone, methyl ethyl ketone, ethyl acetate, chloro 
form, isopropyl chloride, ethylene dichloride, benzyl alcohol, 


etc. Thus, the tackifier solution may consist of 10 parts of 
isopropyl chloride, 10 parts of acetone, and 1 part of ethyl 
phthalyl ethyl glycolate. A stock of 75:25 butadiene-acrylic 


nitrile interpolymer is sheeted into a sheet about 4% inch thick 
It is then roughened by contacting the surface with a rotating 
wire brush and the tackifier solution then applied; or the solu 
tion of the tackifier may be first applied to the face of the sheet 
and this treated surface then roughened with the wire brush 
while the coating is still in liquid form so as to cause its 
penetration into the interpolymer. Solutions of 5, 20, 33 and 
50% concentration may be used. The interpolymer may con- 
tain 25, 35 and 45% of acrylic nitrile, alpha-methacrylic nitrile, 
alpha-ethacrylic nitrile, etc 


(To Be Continued ) 
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Rubber N pies are now in their 


most crucial stage since 


Crisis Pearl Harbor. Stocks on 
hand at the end of last 
year, according to a recent report from the Rubber 
Reserve Co., reached the all time low of 93 000 long 
tons. Due to special procurement efforts and Lend 
lease arrangements, imports jumped sharply from 
34,000 tons in 1943 to 98.000 tons in 1944. and will 
probably increase still further this year. But as the 
new heavy-duty tire program moves into high gear 
the crude rubber situation will reach a crisis, since such 
tires still call for as much as 30% of natural rubber 
in the compound 

Che only certain answer to this situation lies in re- 
capture of some of the plantations in the Far East, 
and we suspect that the need for natural rubber may 
well dictate the next military maneuver in the Pacific. 
Despite the number of “unknowns” concerned with 
such plantations, especially as to the condition in which 
they will be found, it is reasonable to assume that 
fairly large amounts of rubber will be forthcoming 
within a short period of their capture. The machinery 
to restore production and to assure early shipments 
has already been set up. 

There are only two other methods open for increased 
supplies of natural rubber: (1) Agreements with other 
\llied rubber-consuming nations to use greater 
amounts of American-made synthetic rubber in ex 
change for larger amounts of natural rubber: and (2) 
Increased production of guayule. As to the first solu 
tion, Great Britain is now releasing more rubber to the 
United States from Ceylon, and Brazil is sending addi- 
tional supplies from the Amazon. As to the second, 
present mills are turning out 2,000 tons of guayule 
this year, but it is estimated that such production can 
be doubled if Congress grants funds for at least two 
more mills. Government agencies charged with rubber 
procurement are well aware of the situation, and early 


action should occur 


HE Detroit plant of the 


Labor United States Rubber 


Co. has become the scene of 

Paradox a three-way jurisdictional 

dispute, which sets up a 

labor paradox unique in America’s labor history, and 

also furnishes the answer to why unions in general 

are very careful in making full use of their disciplinary 

powers. The dispute now involves the United Rubber 

Workers of America (C.1.0.), the United Auto Work- 

ers (A.F.L.), and the Mechanics Educational Society 

of America ( Independent ). The U.R.W.A. holds a 

maintenance-of-membership contract with U. §&, 
Rubber. 

The situation began to develop late last year when 
some 1,200 employees at the plant walked out in what 
was termed a “wildcat” strike. In keeping with its 
“no-strike” pledge, and using its disciplinary powers, 
as provided in its constitution, the U.R.W.A. put the 
strikers on trial, found some 700 guilty of violating 
the union’s pledge, and fined them $12.50 each. Ap- 
proximately 550 of the workers refused to pay the fine, 
with the result that the U.R.W.A. sought their dis- 
charge from U. S, Rubber under its contract with the 
company. In a precedent-making decision, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board ruled that the fines, plus re- 
instatement fees of $6.00 each, should be deducted by 
the company from the pay envelopes of the employees 
involved. The United Auto Workers threatened to sue 
the company if it made such deductions. 

As might be expected, most of the 550-odd employ- 
ees affected “‘resigned” from the U.R.W.A. and joined 
one of the two other unions, most of them becoming 
members of the M.E.S.A. Both the M.E.S.A. and the 
L.A.W. have petitioned the N.L.R.B. for new elections 
in the Detroit plant. According to its past record, the 
M.E.S.A. has never sought an election unless it felt it 
had a good chance of winning. No decision on either 
petition has yet been made by the Labor Board, but one 
should be forthcoming shortly. As to U. S. Rubber 
itself, the company 1s watching developments closely 
and saying nothing. 
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17 ADDITIONAL TIRE PROJECTS APPROVED; 


CARBON BLACK SHORTAGE LEADS TO ACTION 


EVENTEEN additional projects in the 6,000,000-a-year heavy duty 
tire program, with funds supplied by the Defense Plant Corporation, 


have been authorized by the War Production 
This brings to 32 the number of projects authorized to date, with several 
additional projects to be authorized shortly. Title to all of the plants rests 
with DPC, with actual operations in the hands of the tire and tube com- 
panies named. At the same time, however, a serious shortage of carbon 
black has come to the fore, and a number of drastic steps, including a sharp 
curtailment program, have been taken to meet this new emergency. Short- 
age of rayon tire cord also continues, but recent steps taken to meet this 
threat to continued tire production at new high levels indicate that sufficient 


supplies will shortly be available. 
Included among the 17 projects ap- 
proved since our last issue, several of 
which call for the construction of com 
plete new tire plants and two of which 
are listed as “special projects”, were 
the following, arranged by location for 


convenience 


List of New Projects 


7 uUSCALOVOSA, Alabama—To be Ope rated 
$500,000 allocated for 
an additional building and expansion of 


by Robbins Tire. 


present buildings. Estimated annual pro- 
duction, 1,200,000 large-sized tubes. In 
itial production, May, 1945 

West Haven, Conn.—To be operated 
by Armstrong Rubber. $2,000,000 allo- 
cated for a new building and additional 
machinery and equipment. Estimated an- 
nual production, 180,000 truck tires. In- 
itial production, July, 1945. (Part of 
total expenditure only) 

Ottawa, Illinois—To be operated by 
Inland Rubber. $7,000,000, representing 
only part of total outlay, allocated for 
construction of a new plant. Estimated 
annual production, 360,000 truck tires, 
360,000 tubes, and 360,000 flaps. Initial 
production, August, 1945. 

Findlay, Ohio—To be operated by 
Master Tire. $600,000 allocated as partial 
authorization of funds for additional 
machinery and equipment. Estimated an- 
nual production, 93,800 truck tires. In- 
itial production, September, 1945. 

Jeannette, Penna.—To be operated by 
Pennsylvania Rubber. $300,000 allocated 
as partial authorization of funds for a 
new factory. Estimated annual produc- 
tion, 151,500 truck tires and 26,800 tubes 
Initial production, July, 1945. 

Akron, Ohto—To be operated by 
$30,000 allocated as partial 
funds for additional 


Goodrich 
authorization of 
machinery and equipment. Estimated an- 
nual production, 67,000 bogie tires. In- 
itial production, September, 1945. (This 


is one of the special projects) 
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Baltimore, Md.—To be operated by 
Schenuit. $30,000 allocated as partial 
authorization of funds for a new fac- 
tory. Estimated annual production, 12,- 
OOO airplane tires and 40,000 airplane 
tubes. Initial production, April, 1945 
(This is a special project) 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin—To be oper- 
ated by U. S. Rubber. $1,500,000 allo- 
cated as partial authorization of funds 
for additional machinery and equipment 
Estimated annual production, 306,000 
truck tires, 306,000 tubes, and 306,000 
flaps. Initial production, May, 1945 

Mansfield, Ohio—To be operated by 
Mansfield Tire. $1,500,000 allocated for 
additional machinery and equipment. 
Estimated annual production, 191,000 
truck tires and 300,000 tubes. Initial 
production, April, 1945. 

Indiana, Penna—To be operated by 
McCreary Tire. $100,000 allocated for 
new machinery and equipment. Estimated 
annual production, 24,000 truck tires. 
Initial production, June, 1945. (McCreary 
previously received $650,000 for expan- 
sions dating back to 1943 but these ex- 
pansions were entirely separate from 
the new heavy-duty tire program) 

Waco, Texas—To be operated by Gen- 
eral Tire. $1,500,000 allocated as partial 
authorization of funds for construction 
of a new factory addition. Estimated 
annual production, 60,000 truck tires, 
60,000 tubes, and 60,000 flaps. Initial 
production, August, 1945. 

Kansas City, Kansas—To be operated 
by Lee Tire. $4,000,000 allocated as par- 
tial authorization of funds for a new 
factory. Estimated annual production, 
270,000 truck tires, 270,000 tubes, and 
270,000 flaps. Initial production, Septem- 
ber, 1945. 

Natchez, Mississippi—To be operated 
by Armstrong Rubber. $750,000 allocated 
as partial authorization of funds for 
new buildings and additional facilities. 


151,500 
Initial 


Estimated annual production, 
truck tires and 300,000 tubes 
production, June, 1945. 

Carlisle, Penna—To be operated by) 
Carlisle Tire. $200,000 allocated for ad- 
ditional machinery and equipment. Esti 
mated annual production, 180,000 truck 
tubes. Initial production, May, 1945 

Vansfield, Ohio—To be operated by 
Mansfield Tire. $1,700,000 allocated as 
partial authorization of funds for new 
machinery and equipment. Estimated an- 
nual production, 148,000 truck tires. In- 
itial production, August, 1945. (The ma- 
chinery and equipment will be installed 
in a new building which is being financed 
by Mansfield Tire with the assistance of 
tax amortization certificates; this is the 
second expansion approved for the com- 
pany ). 

Dayton, Ohio—To be operated by Day- 
ton Rubber. $1,000,000 allocated for a 
new building and additional machinery 
and equipment. Estimated annual pro- 
duction, 500,000 truck tires and 500,000 
tubes. Initial production, August, 1945 
(In addition, Dayton will construct ad- 
ditions to its present factory through 
private funds with the assistance of tax 
amortization certificates; this is the sec- 
ond project approved for Dayton Rub- 
ber) 

Barberton, Ohio—To be operated by 
Seiberling Rubber. $450,000 allocated as 
partial authorization of funds for new 
machinery and equipment. Estimated 
annual production, 143,500 truck tires. 
Initial production, July, 1945. (Several 
new complete additions will be privately 
financed by Seiberling with the assistance 
of tax amortization certificates). 


Carbon Black Situation Serious 


The inevitable shortage of channel 
black, which the industry has been pre- 
dicting for almost a year, has been 
sharply brought to the fore by the in- 
creasing facilities for the production of 
heavy-duty tires. Several drastic steps 
have been taken by WPB’s Rubber Bu- 
reau to curtail use of the black. 

The first step in this direction was 
taken on February 10 by the issuance 
of Amendment 2 to Appendix II of 
Rubber Order R-1l. This amendment 
adds a new list (List 35) to Appendix 
Il under the title “Regulations for the 
Use of Carbon Black in the Manufac- 
ture of Rubber or Synthetic Rubber 
Products” and is designed to curtail 
carbon black consumption to the extent 
of 750,000,000 pounds a month 

In issuing List 35, James F. Clark, 
Director of the Rubber Bureau, stated 
that although new facilities to produce 
additional black are now being planned 
and expedited by the Chemicals Bureau 
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black 


also places a special limita 


amendment to \ppendix 
Kubber Order not only places 
amount of carbor for each rubber 


product but 


tion on the percentage of permitted 
channel type” black for each product 
Future additions to List 35 are already 
under study and it is believed that sub 
sequent regulations will result im_ the 
additional saving of 2,500,000 pounds a 


month. The aim of the Rubber Bureau. 


obviously, is to issue conservation orders 
designed to save a minimum of 10,000 
OOO pounds of carbon black a month 


The new Lust 35, which became ef 


fective February 15, contains five major 
highlights, as tollows 
1. Because of extremel severe service 


conditions, bogie wheel tires and other 


tanks and 


trom 


rubber-covered wheels for 


half tracks are 


tions on the 


‘ xcepted restriu 
carbon black ye 


capable of 


use ot 


cial combat tires carrying 


military vehicles miles 


many even 
though punctured are also excepted 
from regulation 
2. The reduction in the amount of 
carbon black permitted in heavy-duty 


truck and bus tires, tubes and tire flaps, 
and in medium size truck tires, will 
amount to only 5 per cent. However. 


’ 
the reduction in passenger car tires will 
be 25 per cent. Tires for 


jeeps must 


be manufactured under the same 25 pet 


cent reduction as passenger car tires 
3. Camelback will have to contain 10 
per cent less carbon black 
4. The amount of carbon black per 
mitted in belting, hose, packing and 
gaskets, as well as in mechanical goods, 


will be subject to general reductions. In 


many items the reduction will be great. 


but for certain itet essential to the 
production and operation of war equip- 
ment the restrictions will be noderate 
In general, the reduction for hard rub 


ber products will be 20 per cent, thoug! 


certam iter (such as conductive hard 
rubber products ) ma nmsurme the 
same amount of carbon black as is now 
used 

5 Waterproot rubber footwear and 
rubber-sole shoes will have to make out 
with Il per cent less carbon black thar 


is now pert itted 


Restrict Grade A Camelback 


On Februar 19 it was made known 
that the shortage of irbon black will 
indefinitely postpone the manufacture of 


(srack \ umelback 


and small truck tires 


tor recapping pas 


senwer car tires 


On that date, Direction 9 to Rubber 
Order k ] Was evised s is o continue 
the manufacture of Grade C camelback 
in place « the prohibited Grade \ 
Originally he restriction n Grade \ 
output w: extend only until Marcl 


3l 





Grace A camelback is made entirely 


of Buna S and calls for relatively large 


quantities of carbon black, while in con 
trast Grade C uses approximately 30% 
of reclaimed rubber, which already con- 
tains large quantities of black. Because 
of the amendment to Appendix II of the 
Rubber Order mentioned above, future 
camelback will probably con- 
larger 
claimed rubber since that order specifies 
that camelback be 


carbon black than heretofore 


Grade C 
tain an even percentage of re 
made with 10% less 


As a further conservation measure, it 
Armed Forces will 
Grade ( camelback 

smaller sizes of mili- 


was reported the 
hereafter use the 
tor recapping the 
tary tires 


New Facilities Soon Ready 


Additional facilities for the manufac 


ture of carbon black are being rushed 


to completion. For instance, the recent 
vear-end statement of the United Car 
bon Company revealed the company ex 
pects to begin initial operations in May 
in a new channel black plant at Odessa, 
This 
with government funds at a cost in 
excess of $6,000,000, will have an esti 
40,000,000 


pounds. United Carbon has also engaged 


Texas plant, being constructed 


mated annual capacity of 
in an expansion program of repairs ot 
its various channel black plants to se 
cure maximum possible output, and 
upon completion of all projects now un 
ler construction the company’s annual 
rate of production will reacl 
mately 280,000,000 pounds 


In addition, the new Continental Car- 


approx! 


bon plant at Sunray, Texas, which will 
have a capacity of approximately 15, 
000,000 pounds a vear, is expected to go 
month 


into operation within the next 


Foundations have also already 


or so 
been laid for a carbon black plant at 
Texas, which will be 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur 


This plant is expected to be 


Clemens Dome, 
operated by the 
(Company 


in Operation early next mont! 


Filing Dates Revised 


In the meantime, the allocation of car 


bon black to consumers and suppliers 


ste pping up tire 


as been facilitated by | 


filing date for applications. This was 
accomplished by WPB with the issuance 
‘f an amendment to Schedule 2 to Order 
\L-300. Under the terms of the amend- 
ment, applications for April allocations 
nust be filed with WPB by March 10 
March 15 by sup 


consumers’ appli 
cations must be filed on the first of each 


by consumers and by 
pliers and thereafter 


month and suppliers’ applications on the 


hfth of each month. Previously, con 
sumers had to file on the 15th of each 
month and suppliers on the 20th. The 
new carbon black order is known off 
cially as Order M-300, Schedule 32, as 
Amended March 8, 1945 

Allocations of carbon black for Marcl 
and April are expected to approximate 
the quantity allocated by WPB for Feb- 


ruary, 


barring unforeseen contingencies 
The February allocation amounted to 


78,000,000 pounds 


pproximately 








Bottleneck To Be Investigated 


According to an announcement made 
in Washington on March 6, the special 
committee of the Senate investigating 
the war program, now known as the 
Mead Committee and formerly known 
as the Gillette Committee, will conduct 
a preliminary investigation into the car- 
bon black shortage. A representative of 
the Committee said that it was decided 
to conduct a staff inquiry into the mat- 
ter after the Committee was informed 
that the deficiency of carbon black is 
retarding tire production, and added that 
if the facts so warrant, a full investiga- 
tion of the shortage will be made. 

No effort has been made on the part 
of the War Department to conceal the 
seriousness of the carbon black shortage 
and one spokesman for the Department 
has stated that it will seriously impair 
military planning and strategy, especially 
since military tire requirements for the 
second quarter of the 
higher than for the first quarter 

There is a tendency in some official 


year are 3% 


quarters to place the blame for the short 


age on the WPB Chemicals Bureau 
According to H. G. Batcheller, WPB 
Operations Chief, the Chemicals Divi- 


sion “just didn’t believe industry and 
labor could meet the 
by the Army” and the in- 


tire production 


high new quotas 
demanded 
crease of has been so 
rapid that it caught the Division flat 


footed. 


Both the War Department and _ the 
WPB Rubber Bureau, along with in 
dustry proper, have been warning the 


Chemicals Bureau for almost a year 
that a shortage was impending. The car- 
bon black manufacturers themselves be 
lieve that major responsibility rests with 


OPA 


allowed in the 


been 
black, 


as requested several times by the man 


since if an increase had 


price of channel 


ufacturers, the current production of 
such black would be appreciably higher 
than it 1s 
More Reclaim Needed 
As a result of the carbon black short 


age, Mr. Clark stated on February 27 
that the 


must be 


of reclaimed rubber 


trom the 


output 
increased 
monthly rate of 19,000 tons to approxi 
25,000 tons 
every new tire contains a certain amount 
Rubber 


present 


mately Pointing out that 
of reclaim, the Director of the 
Bureau said that the increased output 
of reclaim 1S called ror I rimaf§r ily he 
cause of the need for larger quantities 
of the material in the expanded produc- 
truck and bus tires. As 
an example, he cited the fact that a 
10.00 x 22, 12 ply, 


tire of the mud and snow type contains 


tion of heavy 


rayon cord military 
18 pounds of crude, 40 pounds of syn 
thetic and 3% pounds of reclain 


Estimating that the rubber reclaiming 
industry in the United 
about 3,500 people, Mr: 
the projected 6,000 


crease in the production of reclaim can 


states ¢ mploy s 
Clark said that 
tons-per-month in 
additional fa 


be carried out without 


cilities “providing the industry can se- 


cure additional emplovees”. As an aid 
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In mechanical goods the performance of Statex-93 is out- 
standing. Statex-93 smooths out stocks so that during process- 
ing operations they extrude accurately to gauge with a mini- 
mum of distortion on cooling. Even comparatively low loadings 


of Statex-93 promote smooth and rapid processing. Statex-93 
is fast curing. This favors rapid turnover of mold equipment. 





The low shrinkage, characteristic of Statex-93 stocks, is of 
special importance in sclings. All the blanks cut from a given 
slab are of the same weight. Mold cavities [! completely with 
little overflow. Pan cured goods are smooth and true. 


Statex-93 combines resilience with resistance to deflection 
under load. Because of these qualities its compounds are 
adapted to motor mountings for trucks and airplanes and simi- 
lar service where dynamic stress is the essential factor. Statex- 
93 compounds stand up well at elevated temperatures. This 
carbon is indicated for high speed belting and for conveyor 


covers. 


MICRONEX 


For 30 years—The Standard Reinforcing Carbon 


FURNEX 


The High Resilience Carbon 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 











in this direction, the reclaim industry 
has been designated by the War Man 
power Commission as a “critical activ 
ity” on the latest List of Essential Ac 
tivities 

According to Mr. Clark, tires and 
tubes today consume over 50% of all 
reclaim while camelback accounts for 
about 8% of the total. Another sub 
stantial user of reclaim is the heel and 
sole industry which consumes about 17% 
of the total, while relatively small per 
centages go into wire and cable, hoss« 
and tubing, packing and gaskets, belting, 
and other miscellaneous mechanical 
goods 

The burden of replacing carbon black 
n rubber compounds will fall not only 
m reclaimed rubber but on other types 

reinforcing pigments, especially zinc 
oxide. The consumption of zinc oxide 
by the rubber industry is expected to 
increase 25% this year over the approx 
imate 50,000 tons used In 1944 Zine 
oxide plants are currently operated at 
about 90% of capacity, according to 
trade report, but lack of manpower pre 
vents further expansion. Current output 
is running at about 11,000 short tons 
per month. Mineral rubber, too, is ex 
pected to be in greater demand since it 
has some merit as a reintorcing agent 
Greatly increased demand for clays and 


vhiting is also anticipated 


Control of Reclaim Tightened 


Several changes in rubber Order R-l, 
lesigned to ighten control and use of 
reclaimed rubber, are contained in 
Amendment No. 3 to that order, issued 


vy WPB on March 6. Under the new 


umendment, reclaimed dispersions (such 


is Dispersite, Syntex, etc.) have been 
added to the list of those materials 
whicl ‘ not be consumed without 
first obtainit authorization to do so 


from WPB on Form WPB-3662 


The amendment also eliminated that 


ortion of the original rubber order 
inder which any person wishing to man 
ifacture products which are not pet 
mitted by the order could apply for 
authorization to consume GR-M, GR-S, 
reclaimed or scrap rubber, or, in other 
vords, the consumption of such mate- 
rials are temporarily restricted to the 
manutacture ol permitted products only 
wr to fill militarv orders 

Finally the amendment limits the 


amount of reclaim which can be secured 
for experimental use without authoriza 
tion to 200 pounds per month. No re 
‘laim dispersions can now be secured 
for such purpose. Previously no re 
strictions for such experimental uses ap 
plied to either reclaim or reclaim dis 


pers1ions 


Amendment to Appendix III 


Two additional changes in the rubber 
order are contained in an amendment 
to Appendix III, issued by WPB on 
March 5. Officially termed Rubber Or- 
ler R-1, Appendix III, as Amended Mar. 
5, 1945, this amendment adds gasoline 
dispensing hose (Specifications AXS- 
1054, AXS-1055, 33-H-2, 33-H-8, 26551, 
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kS-ZZ-H-471, and similar types) to the larly gratifying” by Mr. Batcheller. Out 


types of hydraulic and gasoline dispens put of the larger sizes was also up to a 
ing hose which may not be delivered new high, he said, though some sizes 
to any person except as specifically au- (9.00 through 14.00 cross-section) were 
thorized by WPB still insufficient to meet the stated needs 
This amendment also states that ex- of the armed services. 
cept in the production of passenger tires Mr. Batcheller explained this inade 
for the War Department, Navy Depart quacy as “no fault of the tire industry 
ment, Maritime Commission, Aircraft or the tire workers, all of whom have 
Resources Control Office, and the For done a fine job.” He said that the greatly 
eign Economic Administration for Lend- increased military requirements _ that 
Lease account, no manufacturer of pas have become necessary since last Nov 
senger, motorcycle, or bicycle tires shall ember have posed almost insoluble prac 
consume any cotton in the production tical problems for the tire industry. He 
of such tires except as specifically au also pointed out that “this all-out effort 
thorized by WPB by the tire industry to meet the war 


needs on all fronts” has been made at 


Statement on Tire Production : 
on . Produc the expense ol reducing inventories ol 


According to a_ statement by Mz critical raw materials 
Batcheller on March 3, a “superhuman “The tremendous rate of tire produc 
effort” by men and management in the tion has practically exhausted the in 
tire industry to supply the increasing ventory of carbon black,” he said, “while 
demands of the European front boosted the inventory of tire cord stocks has 
truck tire production 43% in_ three dropped down to dangerously low levels 
months despite a severe winter, freight The supply of these two critical com 
embargoes and power difficulties. He ponents must be brought back to full 
pointed out that 1,770,000 truck and bus working levels. Definite steps are being 
tires (A-1 to A-6) were turned out in taken to develop new facilities for mak 
January as compared with 1,217,000 such ing carbon black and tire cord, so we 
tires last October may shoot at new tire production goals.” 

The January output of jeep tires and Stated requirements for tires for the 
small truck tires was termed “particu second quarter of 1945 have been re 








NATURAL RUBBER AUTHORITIES INSPECT SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANT 





Members of the British and Dutch delegations to the second International Rubbei 
Conference, recently held in Washington, D. C., are seen here sampling chunks of 
synthetic rubber at the government-owned copolymer plant in Loutsville, Kentucky, 
operated by B. F. Goodrich Co. Left to right: Dr. T. A. Tengwall, Board for the 
Netherlands Indies; William S. Richardson, manager, Goodrich Chemical Dwiston, 
F. G. Lee, principal assistant secretary, United Kingdom treasury; Sir Walrond Sin 
clair, Institute of the Rubber Industry (in rear); A. G. Pawson, London Rubber 
Secretariat ; and vA N DuBarry, lar Supplies and Resources Board. 

























ceived frot all la int ax Mi 
Batchelle: reporte | Lhe iob t supply 
ing larwe truck tires to the armed forces 
will become ncreasing dificult and 
urgent luring the | ihead é 
aid. The need or o1 it run-fila 
tire has imereased é 150 per cent 
()vet 4 tat ( re ent ta) the 
econd quarter aré¢ 0 per €1 ibove 
thos T the fi t irts Vir | itchel 
el iso i! ache pt llow ne d a 
n pl lucti ( than wt ck 
17¢ 

| Dur g anuat ( nary 
production figure " ine tire was 
110,200, which practica ‘ ill ordet 
tor. tire tor iirplal ind marks at 
eight per ent improvement over Oct 
ber, 1944 

? During Januar 227 OOO tractor-in 
plement tires were roduced, an in 
provement MY 16 er () het 
production. However, 1 tary needs for 
large tires made it impossible to sustain 
this increased producti no tractor-i1m 
plement tire hecause arb black and 
other components are in critically short 
upply ind t be ised ft ike the 
more important types ot mulitary tires 


This conflict will make t necessary to 


draw on inventor n the second quarter 
» Satisty necessat requirements tor the 
farm tractor and tmplement tires. As a 


result, users of farm tractors and road 


building equipment must use great care 
in making present tire a 

3. During January, 2,013,000 passenger 
ar and motorcycle tire vere produced 
This is 62,000 less thar vere produced 
inl October. 1944 On] sult ent cotton 
cord to make appt KIT ately 5,000,000 
tires in the first quarter 1s available 


Rayon Cord Conservation Measure 


Additional stey to channel available 


supplies of rayon tire rd into produc- 
tion of the most critical t 1m ot hea 

duty tires were taken b WHE on Keb 
ruary 10 with the 1 ance ot Amend 


ment No l to IX ibbet (or let R l, \p 
pendix Il, a Amended N 9 1944 


Che amendment expected to make 
available considerable quantities ¢ rayon 
cord for use in meetin the increased 
schedule s ToT alt lan tire and hea\ 
luty truck and bus tire 

Specificall the amendment revises 
List 32 whicl ets tort types of tires 
that have first call on available supplies 
ft rayon tire cord. Under the terms of 
thre amendment, ravon tire cord may not 
be used hereafter in the manufacture 
oft small truck tire 7.50, &-pl standard 
highway typ his tire group includes 
rim ciametet 0, 18, 17 and 16 
inches. The same prohibition al applies 
wo n ud snow tread mil tal tires, Sizes 


Future 
utilize cotton tire cord in place of the 
rohibited ra n ord 

\ turther prohibition 


new ravon cord in the manufacture of 


prevents use of 
tire repair material Howe ver, no re 
Striction 18 ampos¢ on the use of scrap 
nN aterials le it overt luring the manutac 
ture of tires made wit! ravon c¢ rd All 


all-out production program”, 


of the new limitations on the use of 
rayon tire cord are effective February 15 
The revised List 32 supersedes Direc 
tion 5 of R-l, 
February 15 
Decen ber 13, 1944, tor the purpose ot 
effecting temporary revisions in the pret 


which 1s revoked as ot 
Direction 5 was issued on 


erence pattern set forth in List 32 


Return of Six-Day Week 


Because the production of heavy-duty 
res has temporarily outrun the suppl) 
of carbon black, and in some plants ot 
tire cord, a joint statement issued by 
WPB and the War 

March 7 advised the tire industry and 


they are te mporar 


Department on 


the tire workers that 
ly released from the pledge ot seve! 
iy week operations made on Decem 
ber 10 and thev mav go back to a six 
da week for the mont] ot Marcel It 

hoped h carbon black produc- 
tion and tire cord fabrication will be 


brought up to a point within the 1 





uture where they will again suppor 


seven-day tire production 


In a telegram sent to the tire compan 
ies and to the United Rubber Workers 
of America, both WPB and the Arn 
gave assurances that no effort is being 


spared 


to “step up production of carbon 
black, tire cord and other tire con 
ponents so as to keep abreast ot the 
production accomplishments of the work 
ers and management in the heavy tire 
plants.” Return to the seven-day week 
as soon as possible was urged “in order 
to meet the extremely urgent require 
nents of military operations now going 


on at top speed on all fronts” 


WPB said steps being taken to over 
me the shortage in carbon black in 
clude strengthening the manpower situ 
ation in existing carbon black plants, 
speeding up the rate of carbon black 
production, and the opening of additional 
Southwest 


facilities im .the Manpower1 


1 


in plants that have been lagging in the 


production of tire cord is also being 


reinforced 


Incidentally, the carbon black situatior 
so serious that it is understood that 
several tire operating on a 


t 


plants are 
hand-to-mouth basis with threatened 
shut-downs if deliveries do not increase 


substantially in the immediate future 
Some plants, it 1s understood, are short 
as much as 35% of their immediate 
requirements and no promise ot rehet 
can he expected before June or July It 
Washington circles it is rumored that a 
drast overhauling ot agences charged 
with carbon black procurement is in the 
othne 


It has also been learned that the ex 
ecutive board of the U.R.W.A,. has au 
thorized union officials to make an in 
vestigation of the carbon black situation 
on their own, preliminary to making a 
full report to the union membership 


Sherman Dalrymple, president of th 
international union, said the union wants 
its members “to have the truth about the 
whole situation so they will understand 
why it is impossible to continue the 


adding that 


“our morale and absentee problems have 


been hard enough to solve without this 
additional difficulty” 


Draft Threatens Industry 


The current necessity of drafting non 
essential workers in the 18-29 year group 
is expected to interfere with tire pr 
duction in the immediate future unless 
some sort of special action is taken by 
Selective Service It is estimated that 
approximately 2400 men in this age 
group, more than halt of whom art 
directly associated with tire production, 
including college-trained chemists, engi- 
neers and technicians, may be taken 
from the rubber factories. This estimate 
is based on the recent order to the effect 
that none of the men in the 18-29 age 
reclassified 1-A_ by 


Januarv 1, will be deferred in the new 


group, who were 


drive. The situation, insofar as tire pro 
duction 1s conce rned, is somewhat para 
doxical 

\ plan approved by the Office of War 
Mobilization governing the procedure for 
making requests for 
limited number of men under 30 vears 
1 age who hold key positions in war 
industries was announced jointly by S« 
lective Service and WMC on February 


18. The plan was worked out by a con 
mittee appointed to protect the vital 
“hard core” of workers in the 26-29 age 


group in war production in view of 
increased calls for men for the Armed 
Forces and the necessity of filling su 
calls with as many men from the young 
er age group as possible 

The plan provides that government 
agencies responsible for procurement and 
production of war goods and those re 


sponsible for the aintenance o 


tial services may furnish local 
with the names of men 18-29 vears of 


age who, in the interests of the wats 
effort, should be given the greatest con 
sideration for occupational deferments 
The Rubber 
ot the 


the plan, which is not expansive enoug 


Reserve Company is one 
Povernment 


avzcncies named 1! 
] 


to over the average tire worket 


In the meantime, WMC continues to 
have difficulties in enforcing its labor 
draft plan in the New Bedford, Mass., 
area. Several workers in textile plants 
have refused to transfer to the two high 
priority tire cord plants in that area, 
namely those operated by the Fisk Tire 
Division of U. S. Rubber and by Fire 


stone \ WMeé 


companies to fhre 


order to the textile 


workers who refuse 
to accept such transfers was met by 
the threat of a textile strike. Stating 
that Fisk and Firestone 
most anti-union mills in this city and 


operate 1 ‘the 


conditions in those two mills are worse 
than in other places in the city”, an 
executive of the Textile Workers Union 
of America asserted that “if the O\ 
ernment wants to come into New ed 
ford and take over the Fisk and Fire- 


stone mills at no 


g 
B 


profit, we will man 
those mills in no time” 

On latest reports (March 8) a work 
stoppage in all New Bedford plants is 
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threatened unless WMC withdraws or 
suspends for 30 days ‘its attempt to 
draft textile workers for jobs in the 
two tire cord plants. WMC has also 
been called upon to cancel its directive 
“as a preliminary condition to an at- 
tempt to recruit 250 volunteer workers 
to man the Fisk and Firestone tire cord 
plants”. Out of 90 workers called to 
transfer to the tire cord plants, only 


one was employed 


To imsure the continued production 
of rayon cord for the tire program, the 
War Department was directed on Feb 
ruary 18 to seize the strike-bound plant 
of the America Enka Corporation at 
Enka, N. C. The strike, 10 days old at 
the time, had reduced tire output by 
5,000 a day, according to an Army ofh- 


cia At this writing, Col. C. G. Pratt, 
of the General Staff Corps, is in charge 
of operations The dispute between the 


Workers and rit management 1s Ove! 


contract grievan 


Panel Hears Wage Demands 


Hearings were held in Washington on 
Marcl 5 on new Wart demands pre 
sented by the United Rubber Workers 
of America on behalf of 140,000 work 
ers in some 90 rubber plants. The hear 
ings were conducted before a_ special 
panel ot the War | ab r Board con 
sisting of William E. Simkin, former 
chairman of the WLB Ship Building 
Commission: Walter E. White, assistant 
to the chairman of the Business Ad 
at Washington: and D 


Ix stewart member of the Executive 


visory Council 


RUBBER RESERVE ISSUES REPORT ON 


\ sharp increase in the 1945-46 pro 
gram for production of synthetic rubber 
in the United States is necessary in order 
to meet military and essential civilian 


transportation requirements, according 
to an announcement made on March 12 
by the Rubber Reserve Co. At the same 
time, Rubber Reserve reported that pro 
duction of synthetic rubber in the United 
States in 1944 totaled 763,255 long tons, 
a figure exceeding the average annual 
tonnage of natural rubber consumed in 
this country during the pre-war years 
1937-41, inclusive 

Production scheduled for 1945 is, in 
round figures, 1,000,000 tons or 31 per 
cent more than last year, and for 1946, 
1,200,000 tons, or 58 per cent above 1944 
production. These amounts exceed aver- 
age annual world consumption of rubber 
in the ten years preceding the outbreak 
of the war. Largest world consumption 
lor any pre-war year was 1,108,000 tons 
in 1939 To reach the wartime goals 
ahead, Rubber Reserve will be obliged to 
increase production to 130 per cent of 
present rated capacity by mid-year and, 
to meet the 1946 goal, production must 
be jumped to 145 per cent of present 
rated capacity \bove capacity operations 
are possible because research, scientific 
development, and operating experience 
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Council of the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union, C.1.0 

The special panel heard arguments on 
the demands of the union for a 10c-an- 
hour night shift differential, more liberal 
vacations and a paid lunch period, in 
addition to a general wage increase of 
17c an hour. The union’s case was pre 
sented by Garnet Patterson, chief coun 
sel, while most of the rubber firms in 
volved were represented by Attorney L 
M. Buckingham of Akron. It was ex 
plained that “the cost ot living” demands 
m which only briefs were submitted 
are for 17c an hour if the panel denies 
the night shift differential, but if that 
differential is granted the demand scales 
down to 12c an hour. WLB has already 
pointed out that this request could not 
be granted under the “Little Steel” for 
mula 

According to Mr 


union’s demand for “uniform and more 


Buckingham, the 
liberalized vacations” would increase thé 
rubber industry's labor costs by 24c an 
hour. Attacking demands for one week 
vacations after one vear and two weeks 
after three, the Akron attorney told 
the panel that such a program would 
amount to a 22% wage increase, and 
added that if these vacation demands 
were granted, the industry would have to 
seek price relief from OPA and the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. Union 
counsel argued, however, that vacation 
plans in the rubber industry were far 
less liberal than plans of other com 
parable industries in similar production 


areas 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTION 


have led to many refinements in pro 
duction techniques 
While current 


United States will this year top all pre 


consumption in_ the 
vious records, Rubber Reserve reports 
that the production goals can be reached 
provided 

] (Adequate 
alcohol and chemicals are made available 


supplies of petroleum, 
2. Plant additions and improvements 
representing approximately three per cent 


of the initial cost of the plants are made 


3. A sufficient body ot tec hnically 
trained and skilled men is made avail- 
able to operate the plants at these higher 
rates of production. About 22,000 work 
ers are currently engaged in the Govern 
ment program 

The switch-over of American industry 
from natural rubber to synthetic rubber 
has been accomplished since the Japanese, 
early in 1941, seized 90 per cent of the 
world’s natural rubber-producing terri 
tory. In 1942, natural rubber represented 
96 per cent of all rubber consumed in 
this country. 

While the United States has carefully 
husbanded its stock of crude rubber, the 
need for even tighter conservation is 
great, as the following statistics cover 
ing imports, consumption, and the year 
end stockpile of natural rubber indicate 


- a> Ke ss 

= ir = Ee %, 
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1938 406,000 437,000 231,000 
1939 486,000 592,000 125,000 
1940 811,000 648,000 288,000 
1941 1,023,000 775,000 533,000 
1942 271,000 376,000 422.000 
1943 34,000 317,000 139,000 
1944 98,000 144,000 93,000 


Meanwhile, the report indicated, syn- 
thetic rubber production has mushroomed, 
as shown by the following figures: 1942 
24,000 tons; 1943—234,000 tons; 1944 

763,000 tons; 1945—1,000,000 — tons; 
1946—1.200.000 tons (Figures tor 1945 
and 1946 represent production scheduled. ) 


British Issue Report 


An interesting report on some ot thie 
steps taken to increase the cultivation and 
collection of crude rubber in various 
British colonies and possessions Was Tre 
cently issued by the British Information 
Services, an agency of the British Gov 
ernment, an abstract of which follows 

Ceylon: In order to encourage maxi 
Ceylon, 


mum rubber production in 


where “slaughter tapping” has occurred 
(tapping the trees so extensively that 
they die from a complete loss of vitality 
within twenty-four months), the British 
(;,overnment reimburses planters up t 
$180.00 per acre for replanting. Partici 
pants in the scheme must slaughter-tap 
a minimum of 20% of their total rub 
ber acreage. The production drive has 
been coordinated with an agricultural 
campaign to increase local food produc 
tion, with the result that both food 
crops and rubber trees have been planted 
on the same acreage 

Besides intensive tapping, returning 
former rubber-producing trees to pro 
duction and the planting of additional 
land with new trees has been undertaken 
to increase production, and latest figures 
indicate more than 36,000 acres have been 
given over to new plantings 

The maximum rubber output of Ceylon, 
the largest source of crude rubber pres 
ently available to the Allies, has been 
put at the disposal of the United Nations, 
and the United States received about 
20,000 tons of crude rubber from this 
source in 1943 

India: India’s first wild rubber planta 
tion came into production in April, 1944 
The plants (cryptostegia grandiflora) 
produce a rubber of good average quality, 
and tapping maturity is reached within 
5,000 acres of land at 
Muttra were sown with seed collected 


twelve months. 


from various parts of India and it is an 
ticipated that this plantation will produce 
about 500 tons of crude rubber per year. 

\t the time of sowing, very little was 
known of what conditions favored the 
plant’s growth, nor what quality of crude 
rubber it would produce, although latest 
reports show that the Muttra district 
favors its cultivation, and the quality 
of the rubber, on the whole, is good. 
However, a satisfactory method of ex 
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Introduce Guayule Bill 


Price for African Rubbers 


Rubber Reserve 


approximately 


Co. on February 











' ' 
! ave been 


agen trot stocks W 


accumulated in the United Kingdom and 


he Union of South Africa Some ot 
is rubber has already been receive 
and ih the al SenTice I an establ shed 


price it has been sold to manutacturers 


igainst yp forma imvorces Shipments 


received 1 late have been washed and 


It as since beet determined tha ( 
African rubber described will be = sold 


Rubber Reserve at a price of 10% 
per pound for “civilian use,” ex dock 
n of Rubber Re 
' .. of 


is the umitort Ireigti cnaree 


varehouse, at the ptr. 


serve [ 








the event anv such rubber is used in 


In 
connection with “war orders manutac 
turers should report the amount of rub 


accordance with Cir 


ber so consumed it 
cular No. 22, in order that the additional 
payment of 17%c per pound may be 
collected by Rubber Reserve from the 
appropriate governmental procurement 
agency 

Appropriate adjustments will be author 
Rubber Reserve in connection 
African rubber against 


ized by 
with all sales ot 
pro forma invoices which were made 
prior to the establishment of the 1014 


price 


PRICES FOR TIRE REPAIR MATERIALS CUT BACK BY NEW CEILINGS 


’rices for tire boots, patches and re 
ners made from scrap materials have 
been substantially reduced by new dollar 
and-cent ceilings established on the sale 
7 these items The new ceilings, COV 


No. 2 to R.M.P.R 


131 (Camelback and Tire and Tube Re 


ered I \mendmen 


pair Materials), cut back the prices ot 
manufacturers and wholesalers approx: 
mately 20%, while at the retail levels the 


reductions range from 10 to 33.”% 
Che new ceilings are effective Mar Zi 
Heretotore, the ceilings represented 


March, 1942, “freeze” levels, and OPA 


explained that the new ceilings have bee 


established at lower levels because ther 


7 


ad been an undue rise in prices betweet 


October, 1941, and March, 1942 


\n extensive study of costs, and cor 
ltations with individual manutacturers 
ind the Patch and Keliner Manutactur 
é Industry \dvisory Committee 
. ed t i the redu ed ce1liing rice 

1 be pi to effe vithout a 

ersely affecting prod n. OPA said 
\le nes were ii s« el tl yr s al | 

lividual members the retail track 

New Yi TK { i i \\ s} VTtol 

{ v he uy ¢ ( il ipprova ,a 
| ‘ wit e me ce sa ¢ 
is he ew sions 

( cine ( al en this 
t ‘ é eta ilings W he 
S250 ear ‘ il Ince ented passe ( 
i tire i rs il | $2.75 eacl or ill 
ement | iss¢ vet i TC eliners 
Maxu charges permitted for insert 
ne a passenre i tire reiiner are + 
ents without cementing, $1 tor cemet 


ing a cemented relinet and $1.25 for 
cementing an uncemented reline 

Truck tire reliners will have retail 
ranging from $3.00 to 


ceiling pri e 
elling price 


$12.90 each, depending on size and ply 
\laximum charges permitted for insert 
ing a truck tire reliner range from 50 
cents to $2.60. Retail ceilings for boots 
and patches range from 7 cents to $3.75 
each, depending on size and ply Maxi 
mum charges for cementing a patch or 
boot are 15 cents for the smaller sizes 
and 35 cents for the larger sizes 

Most reliners, patches and _ boots 
bought by the general public are made 
from scrap materials and are covered 
by the new action. To sell at the new 


ceiling prices, every iten ust meet 


specified minimum quality standards, 


mrst time 


which are establishe 
\ maximum price of one cent a pound 


is established for reliners, patches and 
boots not meeting the inimum specifi 
cations, whether sold at retail, wholesale 
or manufacturing level 

the amend 


marks by 


patche Ss 


Another new provision 
ment requires identification 
manufacturers on all reliners, 


and boots 


Revision of Tire Regulation 


\t the same time OPA also announced 
a complete revision of the tire and tube 


regulation, involving several changes in 


the establishment of ceiling prices for 
new and used tires and tubes, recapped 
tires, recapping and repair services. On 
These items none of the changes will 
alter the existing general price regu 
lation The new regulation is termed 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation No 


528 (Tires and Tubes, Recapping and 


Repairing, and Certain Repair Mate 
rials), and becomes effective March 27 

For each ot these groups and Services 
maximum dollar-and-cent prices have 


heen added for new sizes and types oft 


res and tubes and e servicing otf 


then \ new provist requires that 
the maximum prices for sizes and types 
not listed in the regulation shall be deter- 
OPA’s 


1) 


application to 


ational ofhce in Washin 


mined upon 


\ new category, known as _ tactory 
rejects, is established for new tires and 
tubes Heretotore, there were only two 
seconds 


The retail ceilings for. repaired factory 


categories, new and factory 
rejects will be 25 per cent under those 
for factory seconds. For unrepaired fac- 
tory rejects the retail ceiling prices for 
the repairs needed must be deducted. All 
tactory seconds and factory rejects will 
be marked as such by manufacturers 
Categories are also changed for the 
purpose of pricing used tires and tubes 
Heretofore, there were three groups, 
continuous tread, smooth tires, and basic 
tire carcasses. The new revision estab 
lishes only two categories—used tires 
and basic tire carcasses. Each category 
is subdivided into three groupings, sound, 
repairable, and not usable, with a fourth 
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category for used tires, known as limited 
service, 

Maximum retail dollar-and-cent prices 
are established for the first time on used 
airplane tires. The new ceilings are in 
line with existing pricés for comparable 
tires. New ceilings are added for recap- 
ping pneumatic industrial tires and ait 
plane basic tire carcasses and tor pas 
senger car tires recapped with studded 
or mud and snow treads 

Additional orders issued in_ recent 
weeks of direct interest to the rubber 


industry follow 


HEELS AND SOLES 


With the issuance of Amendment 
No. 19 to M.P.R. 200 (Rubber Heels 
and Soles in the Shoe Repair Trade), 
effective February 23, OPA has estab 
lished dollar-and-cent ceiling prices for 
sales in the shoe repair trade of brown 


Is and soles and for 


synthetic rubber hee 
black synthetic rubber soles These ceil 
ings, it was explained, will cause no in 
crease in prices to the public for the 
same quality heels and soles WPB 
recently authorized the manutacture of 
brown heels and soles, prohibited sines 
shortly after Pearl Harbor 

The new ceilings for manutacturers 
and wholesalers, on the brown heels and 
soles, are 20 per cent higher than the 
levels they had in March, 1942, for 
brown natural rubber heels and soles 
This increase, OPA said, is necessary 
because of higher costs involved in the 
manufacture of these items from Buna 
S compared with natural rubber. Whole 
salers have been given the increase also 
because their prices are historically 
linked with manufacturers 

Manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ ceil 
ings ror black synthetic rubbe r soles arte 
spelled out at the levels prevailing in 
March, 1942, for the same type of soles 
made with natural rubber. The new 


ps tor brown 


, 

ceilings ot shoe repair sho 

rubber heels attached are spelled out u 

dollars and cents at the levels prevall 
| 

ing in March, 1942, for brown heels 


No 1ncreast 


1942, levels be 


made from natural rubber 
s provided over March, 


ause shoe repairmen will be able to 
absorb the increase allowed manufactur 
ers and olesalers on these heels. OPA 


sal 

For brown and black svnthetic rubber 
SOL attached, shoe re pair sl ops continu 
with their March, 1942, “freeze” ceiling 
undet the set ces regulation, as ~ the 


case with leather soles attached to shoes, 


except where specific area pricing orders 
may be issued 

The new action also provides ceilings 
for shoe repair shops on both brown 
rubber heels and brown and black rub 
ver soles that mav be sold unattached 
These are 1) per cent ot the ceilings 


tor the same items wl 


en attached to 
shoes. There are only a limited number 
ot these sales, however! 

he new ceilings for shoe repair shops 
on men’s brown half heels attached are 
$5 to 50 cents a pair, depending on the 
quality of the heel Thev are 45 to 50 
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cents a pair for women’s brown cuban 
heels attached, from 25 to 35 cents a 
pair for women’s brown top lifts at 
tached, and from 45 to OO cents a pair 
lor boys’ brown whole heels attached. 

Shoe repair shops already have specitx 
ceilings for black synthetic rubber heels 
attached, which remain unchanged. For 
men’s black half heels attached, the al 
ready existing ceilings range from 40 to 
55 cents, being five cents a pair under 
the ceilings now set for similar brown 
half heels 

Representative members of the whole 
sale and retail shoe repair trade, and the 
Rubber Heel and Sole Manufacturers’ 
Industry Advisory Committee, were con 
sulted by OPA. The shoe repairmen 
consulted approved of the action. The 
manufacturers requested a 28 per cent 
increase over March 1942 levels for 
brown heels and soles, but OPA studies 
showed that a 20 per cent increase was 


sufficient 


Prices Set for “Junior” Heels 

Simultaneously with the price action 
recorded above, OPA issued Amendment 
No. 10 to M.P.R. 477 (Sales of Rubber 
Heels and Soles in the Shoe Factory 
and Home Replacement Sales), which 
establishes ceiling prices on 15 sizes of 
half-inch brown synthetic rubber heels 
used on boys’ shoes. These heels, genet 
ally referred to in the trade as “junior” 
heels, are sold to shoe manufacturers 
for placement on new shoes and are not 


sold separately to the publi 


The ceilings for the “junior” heels, 
which range from $4.10 to $10.00 pet 
100 pairs, depending on grade and size, 
are supplementary to a list of ceilings 
announced by OPA on November 3, 
1944, for other sizes and grades of heels 
sold in the shoe factory trade. They 
are in line with previous price levels 
and are mainly for sizes in two grades. 


SCRAP RUBBER 


Existing ceiling prices for scrap tires, 
for mixed lots of scrap and repairable 
tires, and for miscellaneous scrap rub 
ber that includes any scrap tires, have 
been extended to cover sales to all pet 
sons Formerly these ceilings applied 
only to sales to industrial consumers 

This extension, achieved in Amend 
ment No. 12 to R.P.S. 87 (Scrap Rub 
ber) and Order No. 33 under Supple 
mentary Order No. 94 (Special Maxi 
mum Prices for Scrap Whole Pneumati 
Tire Casings), both effective March 10, 
applies chiefly to sales of these items by 
dealers in scrap tires and dealers in 
used tires. The sales are generally made 
to other dealers and to reclaimers, and 
not made as a rule to the general pub 
lic. Heretofore, sales other than to in 
lustrial consumers were exempt from 
price control. The ceilings are on a de- 
livered basis for civilian sales and are 
f.o.b. shipping point for sales by the 
\rmy, Navy and the Procurement Divi 
sion of the Treasury Department 

The extension, made after consulta 








VIEW OF THE 200-ACRE KOBUTA PLANT IN BEAVER VALLEY 





Some idea of the size of the Kobuta plant, which produces both butadiene and styrene 
for the government’s synthetic rubber program, can be had from this partial view 


»f the plant. Located in the Beaver Valley 


some 25 miles from Pittsburgh, Kobuta 


covers 200 acres and is operated by the Butadiene Division of the Koppers Co., Inc. 








tior vith leading scrap rubber dealers 
and with the kKeclaimed Rubbe r Manu 
facturers’ Indust1 Advisory Commit 
tee, will strengthen OPA’s control overt 
and repalttl able ( T ( il the 
ynolesale leve {) te ( scarcity 
ised and repairable prices tl al 
have beet ud ( onths have 
exerted press ( eta eil vs tor 
used tire OPA id 
The extend cellu r scrap tires 
as well as for mixed lots of scrap and 
repairable tires, range frot $14.00 to 
$20.00 a hort tor lepending on the 
lelivery location in the case of civilian 
sales, and the shipping int in the case 
» Army, Na 1 eas Procure 
ment sale \ uniform ceiling of $15 a 
ton del ere l apy Salt niscella 
neou scrap rubb that ides al 
scrap tires 
Che ceilings tor mixe lots ot scray 
ind repairabl tire ire tiie Sain as 
those tor scray tire |) ilet y hi wisi 
to obtain the hig eT prices tof repair 
able tires that are allowed under the 
repairable tire regulation must segregate 


and sel hem separate 


MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS 


[le tollowimg price and 


productior 
regulations have also been issued 


{ ost plus pricing tor tour companies 


producing ethyl alcohol from grain and 
molasses during the period February 15 
to March 17, 1945, for sales to the De 
fense Supplies Corporation, have been 


provided in \mendment No ll to 
M.P.R. 28 Companies 
DuPont, | S Industrial Chemical, 
Publicket Commercial \leohol, and 
Pennsylvania Alcohol & Chemical 


affected are 


New wholesale and retail ceilings for 
the 24 x 2.125 size bicycle tire sold by the 
Atlas Supply Co. are provided = in 
Amendment No. 7 to M.P.R. 435 (New 
Bicycle Tires and Tubes) Che amend 
ta 


ment also changes the definition « 


According to an announcement made 
by the WPB Rubber Bureau on March 


7, the freeze limiting production of civil 


lan passenger car tires to approximately) 
5,000,000 during the first quarter ot 1945 
will be continued indefinitely, pending 
clarification of the impact of the short 


ages of carbon black and tire cord on 


future passenger tire output. The lin 
itation was originally established as a 
temporary measure on December 23, 


1944. Extension of the limitation took 
the form of an amendment to Rubber 
Orde r kX l, as reported else where in this 
issue. The continued freeze affects motor 
cycle and bicycle tires, as well as passen 
ger car tires 


\ further result ot the carbon black, 


tire cord and other shortages, was evi 
denced on March 9 when Col. J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, director of the Ofhce of 
Defense Transportatior announced a 
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balloon tire to “any tire of one of the 
following sizes: 20 x 2.125, 24 x 2.125, 
26 x 2.125, or 26 x 2,25.” 

Order 30 to M.P.R. 528 (Tires and 
lubes, etc.) establishes various prices 
for the Life-Guard special purpose tubes 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Or 
der 31 to the same regulation establishes 
prices for solid industrial tires and re 
treads 

\WPB has made it clear that permis 
ston to 


manutacture items ol tlarm 


rubber tires 


equipment requiring 
mounted on wheel rims of specified 
include permission to ust 


Amendment No 


+ to L-257 specifies that producers may 


sizes does not 


iutomotive-type tires 


not acquire automotive-type tires for the 
purpose of mounting them on such 
tems, and that they may not use such 
tires for this purpose unless they wert 
TL inventory or m transit on or before 
January 15, 1945 

Ethyl ether has been placed under the 
ntrol of Schedule 91 of Order M-300, 
the general chemicals allocation order 
\ccording to the provisions ot the order, 
ethyl ether produced in any government 
owned smokeless powder or synthetic 
rubber plant, and which is delivered to 
or consumed by any such plant, is ex 
empt from the restrictions on use and 
delivery 

Amendment No. 18 to M.P.R. 200 
Heels in the Shoe Repair 


Trade), issued February 9 and effective 


(Rubber 


February 14, adds one of the heel brands 
of the L.T.S Company to those already 
overed by the regulation 

\ maximum price of $17.50 a ton 
f.o.b. Zurich, Calif., 
for a select grade of crude talc pro- 


Nevada 


has been established 
luced in Esmeralda County, 
The grade to which the new price applies 
is described as a superior tale conform 
ing to more rigid specifications than 
those for which maximum prices were 
originally established, The price was set 
in Amendment No. 71 to Order A-l 
under M.P.R. 188 


LIMITED PRODUCTION OF CIVILIAN PASSENGER TIRES TO BE CONTINUED 


50% cut in the number of heavy-duty 
tires allocated to meet essential com 
mercial motor vehicle requirements for 
the second quarter of the year 

As claimant agency for civilian trans 
portation, the ODT requested 2,781,000 
truck and bus tires to meet basic require- 
ments for replacement purposes for the 
\pril, May and June period. The War 
Production Board allocated 1,410,000 or 
50.7 per cent of the amount requested, 
leaving a shortage of 1,371,000 tires 

The amount allocated will restrict dis 
tribution to a rate of 156,000 tires per 
month in the sizes 8.25 x 20 and larget 
and 314,000 tires per month in sizes 7:50 
and under. The second quarter total is 
431,400 over the first quarter total of 
978,600—the larger sized truck and bus 
tires being available at the rate of 110,200 
a month and smaller sized tires at the 
rate oft 216,000 a month 


Colonel Johnson warned truck and bus 


operators that the seasonal increase pro 
vides no basis for being optimistic about 
any improvement or easement in_ the 
availability of heavy duty tires compared 
with commercial motor vehicle needs 
He pointed out that 


months tire wear and tear 18 twice as 


during summer 
great as it is in winter weather. “More 
over,” he said, “synthetic rubber tires d 
not give the mileage and service formerly 
obtained from crude rubber tires. Esti- 
mates vary but the general consensus is 
that synthetic heavy duty tires at pres- 
ent give no more than 75 to 80 per cent 
of the wear and mileage of natural rub 
ber tires.” 


Proportionate Requirements 


The number of tires received for the 
second quarter, Col. Johnson emphasized, 
1S proportionately less in relation to re 
quirements than the smaller amount re 
ceived for the first quarter The total 
978,600, 
amounted to 57.5 per cent of the first 


received for the first quarter, 


quarter requirement estimate of 1,722,000 
“By comparing the relative percentages 
received, 57.5 per cent for the first quar 
ter and 50.7 per cent for the second quar 
ter,’ Col. Johnson said, “it is apparent 
that the second quarter deficiency is rela 
tively greater than the first quarter de 
ficiency, although numerically more tires 
were allotted for the second quarter 
“Furthermore we will enter the third 
quarter with a shortage of 1,371,000 
truck and bus tires so far as meeting 
the tire needs of essential commercial 
motor vehicle operators 1S concerned 
This figure is two and a half times as 
large as the present shortage of 519,000 
truck and bus tires and does not include 
the tire needs for non-essential opera 
tions such as the delivery of beverages, 
retail items other than certain necessary 
items of fuel and food and circuses, 
carnivals and other non-essential opera 
tors ineligible for new tires 
presently 
681,000 
new tires, which amounts to an over-all 
shortage for all commercial 
ators of 2,052,000 tires 


“It is estimated that these 
ineligible operators need some 


vehicle oper- 
In other words, 
by mid-summer an average of two out 
of five commercial motor vehicles will 
be in need of at least one new tire, 
thereby greatly increasing the need for 
tire care, recapping and retreading.” 

W PB also allocated to ODT sufficient 
truck and bus tires to equip new com 
mercial motor vehicles to be constructed 
during the second quarter. The amount 
will total about 345,000, depending on 
the number of vehicles produced The 
first quarter total for new _ vehicles 
amounts to approximately 325,000 truck 
and bus tires 


Warns of Serious Breakdown 


Earlier, on February 23, Col. Johnson 
warned motorists, farmers and truck and 
bus operators that appeals to retread, 
recap and repair every worn and usable 
tire cannot go unheeded if the nation is 


to avoid a serious breakdown of rubber 
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borne transportation during the coming 


summer. Stating that the nation is living 
“far beyond its income” and using up its 
nventory as well so far as tire consump- 
tion 1s concerned, he added that “we are 
like a family going steadily into debt, 
hoping against hope that things will take 
a turn for the better before the sheriff 
shows up with a foreclosure notice.” 
In issuing this warning, the ODT di 
rector pointed out that we entered the 
hrst quarter of the year with a deficit 
in all types of tires, the figures for truck 
and bus tires alone being sizeable, «e., 
327,000 on sizes 7:50 and under and 192, 
OOO in sizes 8:25 x 20 and larger. This 
total of over half a million, which does 
not include passenger tires, will be con 
summer 


larger before the 


months come when tire wear and tear 


siderably 


exceeds anything experienced in cold 
weather. The deficit, it was emphasized, 
does not represent unissued certificates 
in the tire sizes mentioned 

Col. Johnson also pointed out that 
military demands for tires have been 
heavily stepped up as a result of battle 
field experience in which tire consump 
tion has exceeded previous liberal esti 
mates of vattle wear and tear. He said: 
“These increased military demands have 


reduced the number of tires which can 


be released for civilian uses. During 
March the number of small truck and 
bus tires, sizes 7.50 and under being 
released, totals 216,000, twenty-eight per 
cent below the average for the last six 
months of 1944, 301,666. The number of 
heavy truck and bus tires, sizes 8.25 x 20 
and larger, is about the same as the six 
mont! s. average, 110,000 for March as 
compared with the six months’ average 
of 109.500.” 

On February 19 ODT issued an an 
nouncement to the effect that failure of 
commercial vehicle operators to comply 
with regulations requiring periodic tire 
inspections will adversely affect the 
claims of such operators for new tires 
Truck, bus and taxicab operators were 
reminded that General Order ODT 21-A 
requires all commercial vehicle operators 
to have their tires checked after each 
5,000 miles of operation or after every 
six months of operation if mileage is 
under 5,000 in that period. It was pointed 
out that the recent OPA action lifting 
this requirement for passenger car tires 
in no way affects compliance with ODT 


tire inspection requirements 


Tire Quotas for March 


Passenger car tire quotas for March 
will be the same as those for February, 
it was announced on February 27. Since 
production of passenger tires in the first 
quarter was limited to 5,000,000 tires 
through specific authorizations of cotton 
tire cord for such tires to each tire 
manutacturer, and since 3,400,000 such 
tires were allocated in January and Feb 
ruary, OPA was restricted to an alloca 
tion of 1,600,000 such tires for March, 
thus bringing the three month total of 
these tires to the limited 5,000,000 

March tire quotas for trucks and 
buses, and for farm tractors and imple 
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ments, also remain at the February fig- 
ures, t.e., 216,000 truck and bus tires 
size 7.50 or smaller and 110,200 for size 
8.25 or larger, and 50,000 tractor-imple- 
ment tires size 7.50 or smaller and 21,000 
for sizes larger than 7.50. 

In issuing the March quota figures, 
OPA warned that there may be no in- 
creases in quotas for passenger tires in 
the spring-summer period when consum- 
er demand for such tires rises sharply, 
and that while quota expansions in that 
period might be made in both truck-bus 
and tractor-implement tires the large 
anticipated demand for such tires will 
probably exceed any quota increase 


Amendments to Ration Order 


Two additional amendments to Ration 
Order 1A (Tires, Tubes, Recapping and 
Camelback) have been issued since our 
last report, as follows: 

Amendment No. 93, issued and effec 
tive February 24, states that manufac- 
turers will no longer be allowed to trans 
fer truck tires to dealers without trans- 
fer of certificates. 

Amendment No. 94, issued March 8&8 
and effective March 12, classifies tires 
under the rationing 


treated similarly 


regulation as either Grade I, Grade II 
or Grade III. Grade I tires now consist 
of all rationed tires which are allocated 
under specific quotas; Grade II tires are 
those rationed by issuance of ration cer- 
tificates but on which there is no quota 
f tires 


control; and Grade III consists « 
which are not rationed 


Navy Class B Tires 

Ceiling prices for used Navy Class B 
tires sold by the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury Department for civilian 
use have been established in Revised 
Order No. 12 under Supplementary 
Order 94 (Sales of Government Agen 
cies and Resales by Certain Buyers on 
all Commodities except Food). These 
tires are unfit for military use but will 
give limited service on civilian vehicles 

The new ceilings, effective February 
14, are the same as those recently set 
for used Army C-1 tires, t.¢., $30.00 per 
ton, f.o.b. shipping point, on sales by 
Treasury Procurement to manufacturers 
and $40.00 per ton, f.o.b. destination, on 
sales by manufacturers to dealers. Man 
ufacturers are expected to sell these 
tires to dealers, recappers and vulcan 
izers for repair and resale to the public 








Firestone Completes Laboratory 


Completion of what is described as the 
largest and most advanced research lab- 
oratory ever created for the develop- 
ment of improved tires and other rub 
ber and plastic products has been an- 
nounced by the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
Akron. Built under the per- 
Thomas, 


ber Co., 
sonal supervision of John W 
chairman of the company, the laboratory 
represents a cost of $2,000,000. It is 
completely air conditioned and has pre 
fabricated steel inner walls and _ parti 
tions which can be moved to completely 
rearrange the interior of the building 
Distilled water from taps, steam, vacu- 
um action, compressed air, and a_ wide 
variety of a.c. and d.c. electrical currents 
are some of the service units installed 
in each research room. Constant tem- 
perature and humidity control has been 
arranged for an infra-red room, an elec- 
tric measurements room, and a physical 
testing room. There is also a large 
library and an outdoor aging laboratory 
Included among special equipment is an 
electronic microscope which magnifies 
20,000 times, X-ray diffraction apparatus, 
anda quartz spectrograph. Formal dedi 
cation of the new laboratory will be held 


in May. 


Interstate Welding Incorporates 


The Interstate Welding Service, 914 
Miami St., Akron, repairers of Banbury 
mixers and fabricators of welded metal 
parts, was recently incorporated for 
$150,000. The company was formerly 
individual pro 


McLean 


operated under the 


prietorship of G. A, 





Chittenden Named Factory Manager 


Dr. F. D. Chittenden has been ap 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
factory manager of the synthetic rubber 
plant which the U. S. Rubber Co. oper 
for the government at Naugatuck, 


ates 
Previously the plant had been 


Conn. 
under joint management with the Nauga 
tuck chemical and reclaim plants. Dr. 
Chittenden was born in New Haven, 
attended the public 

In 1926 he 
S. Rubber as 


Conn., where he 
schools and Yale University 
became associated with U 

a chemist in the general laboratories, 
then located in New York City. In 1931 
he was transferred to the development 
department of the Providence, R. @ 
plant, and in 1942 he came to Nauga- 
tuck in connection with the building and 
operation of the synthetic rubber plant 
In 1943 he was made chief chemist of the 
copolymer plant, at Institute, W. Va., of 
which he later became technical superin 
tendent. Last September he returned to 
Naugatuck as a member of the technical 
coordination staff of U.S. Rubber’s syn 
thetic rubber division. 


Dunne Rubber Suffers Fire 


Approximately one quarter of the 
30,000-square foot plant of the Dunne 
Rubber Co., at Ashtabula, Ohio, was 
damaged by fire on February 12, includ 
ing finishing and shipping departments, 
laboratory, and offices. Temporary fa 
cilities were set up immediately, and 
work was begun to repair the damage, 
estimated at between $10,000 and $15,000 
The plant employs 125 persons and 1s 
engaged wholly in war production. 
























PREDICTS CRUDE SHIPMENTS 
3 MONTHS AFTER LIBERATION 


\ prediction that natural rubber will 


again be exported from the Netherlands 


Indies three 1 nti after the hberation 


f that countr was made by Dr. Pieter 


Honig. internatironall know! rubber ex 


pert and director f the Netherlands 
Indies Rubber Research Institute, in a 
statement ssued last I ntl \t the same 
time he voiced heart upport of syn 
thet rubber level pment I tire oT 
peace as well as ni Wal 


Dr. Honig recently returned to New 


York after flying to A tralia and parts 


ot the Netherlat ls Indies to organize 
rubber reconstructior Prior to the war, 
the Indies produced approximately 45 


{ rubber Witl 


four and one-half to five million acres 


per cent of the world 


planted in rubber and with about 400 


trees to each acre, Dr. Honig believes 


that possible war destruction in the In 
dies will not long prevent his country 
from producing nearly half of the world’s 
natural supply 

“I know that many persons devoted t 
‘natural’ products fear the advent of syn 
thetics, but we of the Indies frankly de 
not.” Dr. Honie savs with confidence 
“We believe that in the world’s present 
state of rubber depletion, requirements 
for postwar replacements added to many 
newly developed uses for rubber will re 
quire high productior f both natural 


and synthetic products 
Temporary Control is Planned 
A new N11 


ganization will soon be put in temporary 


government-controlled ol 


control of the production and trade of 
rubber in liberated parts of the Indies, 
vho adds that 
the new group will be known as _ the 


according to Dr. Honig 


“Rubber Centrale” and will be managed 


by a board ot dire tors repre senting sey 
eral important pre-war N.I. rubber in 


dustries and associations Private enter 


prise tree of any governmental control 
will be re-established a uickl as pos 
sible 

“Fifteen million dollars worth of rub 
he r producit equipment representing 
about 25 per cent of what normally 
required ha beet purchased in the 
United States,” D1 Hor Savs “The 
Netherlands Indie (,overnment’s relhet 
purchase s have been and will he financed 
out of its own fund ur basic gov 
ernmental ] licy is te provic the means, 
through sound! financed loans, to re 
store not normak | " nition 
where the population can hel sel 
achieve it We don't think the Us ited 
States or anvone else should be expected 


play Santa Claus t 

The tools bought i America t hel 
re-establis! rubber productior im the 
Indies will be equally distributed between 


native growers and those plantations 


manavged by Wester peopies ry roug! 
the work of the Netherlands Indies Rub 
ber Research Institute and other persons 
and groups, cost of natural rubber is ex 
pected to he substantially reduced by 
| 


greater selectivity i tree planting am 





Coming Events 


Group, 


Mar. 23. Chicago Rubber 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill 


Mar. 30. Rhode Island Rubber Club, 


Crown Hotel, Providence, R. | 


Apr. 3. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Mavtair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal 


Apr. 6. Boston Rubber Group, Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, Mass 


Apr. 13. New York Rubber Group, 
Building Trades Club, New York, 
N. Y 


Apr. 13. Montreal Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreai, 
Canada 


Apr. 26. Ontario Rubber Group 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
May 18. Chicago Rubber Group, 


Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Il 


June 18-22. A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 


Sept. 10-14. American Chemical So 
ciety, Annual Meeting, Chicago, II 


XY J 





tapping, as well as in higher overall pré 
duction 

“In 1910, the Netherlands Indies pre 
duced only 1,000 tons of rubber,” Dr 
“But by 1939, we were pro 
ducing at the rate of 383,000 tons per 


Honig Says 


vear. By 1955, I think we shall see a 
production increase of 200 per cent over, 
say, our 1920 base. Putting it differently, 
| believe we may expect that rubber 
production shortly after this war will be 
three times greater than it was afte 
World War I.” 

Dr Honig believes that the elastic 
properties of rubber have too often i 


t 


e past been applied to prices for the 
product He expects the synthetic pro 
gram to help stabilize the rubber maz 
ket, while better standardization of bot! 
natural and synthetic rubber will hel; 
nanutacturers to find many new uses 
ror it 

Unable to divulge for military reasons 
what he saw in flights over bot! occupied 
and liberated parts of the Netherlands 
Indies, he is obviously hopeful concern 
ing early resumption of rubber exports 
ollowing liberaiion. Extensive plans ars 
already complete for quickly supplment 


ing the present costly, war-emergency 


production of synthetic rubber and, it 
peace-time, helping produce a_ better 


product more cheaply 

Most persons have associated rubbe1 
almost exclusively with automobile tires, 
Dr. Honig believes, adding that postwat 
uses of the product will amaze the world 
He thinks that in newly developed appli 
cations of sponge rubber alone, there will 
be an annual increase in rubber con 
sumption of 200,000 tons spread over the 
decade following the war. 





NEWMAN LAUDS SYNTHETICS 
IN MEMPHIS, TENN., TALK 


American scientists, engineers and 
production men have achieved in five 
years with synthetic rubber what it took 
nearly 70 years to accomplish with nat 
ural rubber, according to a talk made 
in Memphis, Tenn., on February 20, by 
James J. Newman, vice-president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron 

According to Mr. Newman, the ability 
to use American synthetic rubber for 
ali essential war products, and in sucl 
volume that it now constitutes 85% of 
the overall volume of rubber the United 
States is using, has been a lite-saver, 
for “today we are nearer the bottom ot 
the natural rubber barrel than we have 
ever been, with military requirements 
If active Wal 


continuing to mount as 0 
front widens and supply lines lengthen.” 

The Goodrich executive traced the 
“overnight” evolution of tire-type syn 
thetic rubber from its 6,000 tons—less 
than one per cent of total consumptior 

in 1941, to the 565,000 tons actually 
consumed in 1944. Production for 1944 
exceeded 750,000 tons 
up to 100% in many war products seeing 


Synthetic is used 


the most rugged service, including De 
Icers, fuel cells, pontons, be ots, foul 
weather clothing, plasma tubing, dia 
phragms and hose of all kinds, he said 
Only one type of military tire 1s still 
made with 100% natural rubber, and the 
overall tire average is 86% synthetic 

It is impossible now to foresee the 
ultimate “balance of power” between nat 
ural and synthetic rubber, in view of the 
changing costs and techniques, Mr. New 
man said. But, he added, “the most 
reassuring fact, and one that we can de 
pend on, is that America’s performances 
in creating and using synthetic rubber has 
provided an effective ceiling over future 
raw rubber costs—which is important to 
the goals we all are seeking, of more 


1 


and better products, wider arkets, and 


more 1 bs.” 


\ggressive, well-planned selling in the 
immediate post-war period is also es 
sential if the country is to “keep on click 
ing in high gear after the guns cease fi 


Newman said Hy varnes 


ng,” Mr 


that the advent of peace might find 
nation on an “economic dead center” 
in which a large part of the much-dis 
cussed backlog of demand would be 
frozen by a fear psychology based or 
the automatic ending of millions of war 
jobs, and that it will take “a tremendous 
sales job, using the best selling and ad 
vertising brains of the nation, to sel 
that large segment of the country on a 
‘go ahead’ spirit instead of a ‘wait and 


see’ policy.” 


/ 


lhe speaker said “w 
fact that the impact of peace may be a 
severe economic shock, and if a he Sitant, 
fear psychology is allowed to prevail, 
millions of potential buyers of major m«e 
chanical goods, autos and even houses 
would be ‘sweating out’ the recession 
marking time, naturally wanting to be 
assured of their economic future before 
spending their war-earned savings.” 
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PHILADELPHIA RUBBER GROUP 
HOLDS INAUGURAL MEETING 


The newly -organized Philadelphia 
Rubber Group held its first formal 
meeting at the Benjamin Franklin Ho 
tel, in Philadelphia, Penna., on March 
9 It was an auspicious beginning for 
the group, attracting an attendance 
of 226. The meeting featured dinner, 
entertainment, a brief business session, 
and a talk by Dr. A. A. Somerville, 
vice-president of the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co. Preceding the dinner, a_ cocktail 
party was held in the hotel by the Van- 
derbilt company 

The meeting got under way immedi 
ately following dinner. R. S. Hanslick 
(Quaker Rubber), who was named 
chairman of the group at the organiza 
tional meeting held by representatives 
of some twenty companies in Philadel 
phia on January 10, formally opened 
the ceremonies by introducing his co- 
officers, including W. B. Munroe (Linear 
Packing), vice-chairman; L. H. Youse 
(Gilmer), treasurer; and J. A. Popp, Jt 
(Shell Oil), secretary 


Describes Organization of Group 


Mr. Popp then took the floor and 
briefly traced events leading to the o1 
ganization of the new group. He told 
of the organizational meeting and _ the 
appointment of an Executive Committee 
which, in time, will draw up a con 
stitution and by-laws for the group, 
largely patterned after those of other 
rubber groups. He said it had also been 
decided to hold meetings every three 
months or so. The Executive Committee 
f Messrs. Hanslick, Munroe, 
Youse and Popp, and Paul Hopkins (Lee 
Rubber), W. Dunlap (Lee Rubber), | 


consists ‘ 


s Zeilstra (Roebling), \\ F W ede- 
meyer (de Sanno), and B. I Benson 
(Goodrich ) 

The secretar also stated that the fi 


nancial position of the group was al 
ready in excellent shape, due to cor 
tributions solicited and received fre 
Albert & Son, 
Associated Rubber Products, Blooming 
dal Rubber Co., \ P. de Sanno & 
Son, DuPont, Electric Hose & Rubber 
Co., | H. Gilmer Co., B. EF 


Lahe ratories, 


m7 


the following concerns L 


Goodricl 
Hercules 
Powder Co., Lee Tire & Rubber C 

MacEwan & Smith, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Quaker Rubber Co., H. N. Richards 
Co.. H. M. Roval, Ine 
icals, Inc Thiokol Cory Vulcanized 
Rubber Co., Walker Brothers, West Co.. 
Wilmington Chemical Co 


It was also revealed during the busi 


Sharples Chen 


ness session that the group was planning 
to hold an outing late in the summer and 
that a nominatine committee will be 
named at the next meeting, which will 
probably be held early in June, to sug 
gest a slate of officers for next season, 
with elections to be held at the Fall or 
Winter meeting Hanslick 
also stated that a total of 180 members 
paid their dues during the course of the 


Chairman 


meeting 
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Prior to the introduction of the fea- 
tured speaker, some unusual entertain 
ment was furnished in the form of a 
combination magic and mind _ reading 
act by “Doc” Irving, noted performer 
of the Million Dollar Pier at Atlantic 
City, and his female assistant. Following 
this, Mr. Hanslick introduced Dr. Som 
erville, first giving one or two anecdotes 
concerned with the speaker’s college 
days and early work in the rubber field 

Before launching into his scheduled 
talk on “Getting Technical Work Done,” 
Dr. Somerville called for and received 
a round ot applause for the brilliant 
work being done by American boys on 
the battlefronts, as reflected in current 
headlines. He then stated that it was 
most appropriate for Philadelphia to 
have its own rubber group, since the Di 
vision of Rubber Chemistry of — the 
\merican society Was organized in the 
Quaker City in 1919. He also reminisced 
on the initial meeting of the New York 
Rubber Group in 1928 

Dr. Somerville’s formal talk consisted 
of a number of observations on methods 
of getting technical work done He said 
that brevity was an important factor in 
writing technical reports, letters, making 
telephone calls, and the like, and stressed 
the importance of being alert and on the 
job at all times. Personal anecdotes were 
sprinkled throughout his talk 

The elimination of petty jealousies in 
technical organizations is also of im- 
portance, according to the speaker, since 
technical progress is considerably in 
peded when such jealousies are appar 
ent. In this connection Dr. Somerville 
referred to one of his observations which 
appeared in l’anderbilt News some time 
ago, namely, “Please the boss, and if you 


can't please the boss please quit.” 


Continuing his observations, Dr. Som 
erville said that technical work should 
be done in the same manner that a sur- 
geon approaches his task—quickly, efh 
ciently and consistently. As for reasons 
for doing technical work at all, he said 
there was an element of personal satis 
faction in doing creative work that can 
not compare with methods of depending 
solely on the other fellow’s work 

In concluding his talk, Dr. Somerville 
said that attention must be paid in the 
future to methods of cleaning up bot! 
the factory and the laboratory. He re 
ferred to the pelletizing of carbon black 
as one big development in this direc 
tion, and said that the elimination ot 
dust from organic materials was logical 
ly the next step. Accelerators and other 
compounding ingredients should be pel 
letized, with some binder added to hold 
the pellets together efficiently, he said, 
and as proof that such methods are pos 
sible he exhibited samples of a coppet 
accelerator in both its present and 
pelletized form. Methods of pelletizing 
its various materials, according to the 
speaker, are now being worked out by 


Vanderbilt 


introduce New Solvent Adhesive 


Ubapol, reported to be a completely 
new solvent adhesive that matches rub 
ber cement quality for quality, has been 
developed and introduced by the Union 
Bay State Chemical Co., Cambridge 42, 
Mass. The new cement utilizes syn 
thetic rubber and is compounded from a 
new base developed exclusively for ce 
ment purposes. Ubapol is said to be 
non-penetrating and stavs on the surface 
on porous fabrics 





‘ 


Officers of the Philadelphia Rubber Group and guests seated at the head table at th 


ice 


group's inaugural meeting at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia on Marcel 
9. Left to right: W. B. Munroe (Linear Packing), vice-chairman; John Popp, Jr 
(Shell Oil), secretary; Dr. A. A. Somerville (Vanderbilt), quest speaker; R. § 
Hanslick (Quaker Rubber), chairman; Ernest Bridgwater (DuPont) ; Walter Geldard 
(Naugatuck Chemical); and L. H. Youse (Gilmer), treasurer 
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POST-WAR STATUS OF PLANTS 
DISCUSSED BY DR. DINSMORE 


\i ) the Wa ipacit ot the 
Ame! i! nthet rubber plants can be 
kept | nm the rod mm f needed 
rubber and _ plast t the post-wat 
period by reseat and intelligent plar 
ung, Dr. R. P. Dinsmore ice-president 
mn charac ol reseal al le velopment 
f the (,oodvear re & Rubber Ce ; said 
t Mar Y i ( be re the 
{( antornia sect tre \ erica 
‘ emical Soc Li Angeles 

According | Dr. Dinsmore, a sub 
stantial portior ng capacity, per 
haps WU, . will ve needed for synthetu 
rubber even atter natura rubber becomes 
available, and pos bl alt t the remain 
im irpl ~ i bye r im the plastu 
field 

}’ nting ut that the ‘ ernment now 


as nearly $700.000.000 vested in plant 


facilities of all type tor the production 
ot synthetic rubber, the Goodveat researcl 
executive estimated that by 1948 or 1949 
trot YM) to OO i tive plant cCapacil 
would not be nee ed 1 | nk erization 
purposes, and added that with only slight 
changes such surplus equipment could be 
adapted to the emulsion polymerization of 
a number of plasti particularly the 
vinyl chloride polym«e and copolymers 
which are steacil vu i! popularity 


Outlines Synthetic Prospects 
At the same time weve! Dr Dins 
re empl asized Lie portance ot a 


flourishing synthetic rubber industry for 


the United states He termed that indus 
try as one o respectable magnitude” 
amd since t is a vital tactor m our 
national detense we ld do all we can 
t prese r amass ( He said that 
prospect t the synthetic rubber indust 

tor a 0% competit with natural 
rubber secm good, base I on pre sent 


quality and present favorable cost, 


+} 


but indicated that woth the cost and 


t 
quality need our devoted attention.” 

. . ; 

Pointing out that the government 
investment in the synthetic rubber indus 
try was divided int “44% for butadiens 
plants, 13.7% for styrene plants, 27% 


tor the copolymerization plants, and the 


remaining small percentage for muscel 


laneous chemicals, D1 insmore stated 
that certain teatures the copolymer 
plants are basic and cannot be altered 
greatly without fundamental changes in 
tive pian i ‘ é 

Continuing this them e pointed out 
that the plants are designed to store and 
handle volatile and ative instable chemi 
cals carry o re e reactions in 
water emulsior t " ate or salt ot 
in acid medium a porous, organic lumy 
which is partly de-watered vacuut 
filters ar hinall lried in continuous 
apron, hot-air dryers, and there is provi 
sion for flash evaporation and compres 


sion of low-boiline and vacuun 
evaporation and condensation of higher 
boiling liquids 


Chese features, the peanke} said, should 


le termiumn the i products whic 


Bacon to Represent Hall 





Wendell E. Bacon 
Wendell I 


nected with the Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Co., V. L. Smithers, Inc., the ¢ | 


Bacon, who has been cor 


Church Mfg. Co., and the U. S. Rubber 


4 


Co. in the past, has been appointed New 
England and Eastern representative of 
the C. P. Hall Co., Akron \ graduat« 
he University of Chicago, Mr. Bacon 
also attended the Aberdeen, S 1). 
Northern State Teachers’ College, the 
University of Akron, and the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He ts 
a member of the American Chemical So 
ciet and the Chemists’ Club of New 
York and has been associated with the 
rubber and allied industries for twenty 
vears. Luring World War | Mr. Bacor 
served overseas for approximately eigl 


teen months 








1 


could reasonably be made in such a plant 
and it does not seem feasible t empl \ 
a process which does not utilize a water 
emulsion reaction or something whicl 
closely resembles it. The largest class 
plastics to which emulsion polymer 
zation has been applied are the vinyl 
chloride polymers and copolymers, whic! 
now represent a produ 
60.000 te 


tive Capacity ol 


75.000 tons per year 


Decries Carbon Black Shortage 


In opening his talk, Dr Dinsmore 
Racuaote 


ot carb n 





referred to the current s 
black. “This is one of the most inexcus 
able shortages of the war,” he said. “Its 
approach has been predicted by the rubber 


industry for over a vear and it has alwavs 
been apparent that carbon black manu 
facture was not in balance with the 
synthetic rubber capacity Because of 
failure of the government to move in 
time the civilian tire shortage will be 
} 


re acute and the military tire supply 


mav suffer.” 


MOVIES AND HUMOR FEATURE 
LOS ANGELES GROUP MEETING 


Two excellent movies and a clever 
humorist featured the regular monthly 
meeting of the Los Angeles Rubber 
Group, Inc., held at the Mayfair Hotel in 
Los Angeles on March 6. It was one of 
the largest meetings of the year, witl 
approximately 155 members and guests in 
attendance 

Following the presentation of “The 
\mazon Awakens,” an animated color 
film which portrays life along the Ama 
zon and its tributaries, and a good por 
tion of which is devoted to the Ford 
rubber plantation located on the Tapajoz 
River, Chester Gruber, noted humorist 
and news commentator, was introduced 
under the name of “Juan X. Perez.” 
kepresenting himself as a Brazilian news 
paper publisher and prominent industrial 
ist, and using a strong Brazilian accent, 
“Senor Perez” gave a brief discourse on 
rubber in his “native” land. The hoax 
was continued until, in response to an 
encore, Mr. Gruber spoke in perfect Eng 
lish and launched into a series of anec 
dotes which delighted his listeners \ 
film depicting the Canadian Rockies was 
also shown 

\ number of prizes were made avail 
able at the meeting through the courtesy 
of the C. P. Hall Co., the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. (through Charles Fetzner, 
representative), the Braun Corp., and 
DuPont (through Herman Jordan, rep 
resentative). Winners included James 
Arnold, Art Wolff, Bob Short, Walter 
King, Alan Moore, F. H 
Charley Roese, Monty Montgomery, Bob 
Abbott, Charles Fetzner, George Green, 
Paul Wineman and Glenn Goes 


Banbury, 


During the course of the meeting it 
was announced that the new year book 
of the group, which Chairman Hutchin- 
son had expected to be able to dis 
tribute at the meeting, had been delayed 
in print, but that it would be ready for 
distribution at the next meeting, on 
April 3, without fail. It was also an 
nounced that a golf tournament would 
be held at the Midwick Country Club 
on March 17 


Farrel Buys Atwood Co. 


The Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An 
sonia, Conn., recently bought the plant 
and business of the Atwood Machine Co., 


Stonington, Conn., manufacturers ol 


textile machinery. The sale followed a 


vote of the Atwood stockholde rs, taken 
on February 15; the transfer will be ef 
fected on April 2 


ley, president and treasurer « 
I 


Franklin R. Hoad 
\twood 
for the past eight years, has been elected 
president of Farrel-Birmingham and W 
M Fraser, vice-president ot Atwood, 
has been made general manager of the 
\twood plant 
continue to build 


Farrel-Birmingham will 
\twood textile ma- 
chinery at the Stonington plant, and will 
maintain the engineering, production 
and sales services of Atwood’s 93-year 


old organization 
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DISCUSSION OF PLASTICIZERS 
FEATURES MONTREAL MEETING 
William Woodcock, ol the Fine 
Chemicals Division, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., New York City, was 
the principal speaker at the regular meet 
ing of the Rubber and Plastics Division, 
Montreal Section, Society of Chemical 
Industry, held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
in Montreal, Canada, on February 9 
Mr Woodcock discussed “Plasticizers.” 
The speaker dealt with the subject ot 
plasticizers in both their theoretical as- 
pects as well as practical applications 


He « x pounded a theory ol plasticizer ac- 
tion that is becoming more widely held; 
namely, that the effectiveness of a plasti 
cizer with a resin depends upon the rela- 
tive strength of the polar attractive 
forces between resin and plasticizer op 
posed to the intramolecular attractive 
forces of each of the two materials 
The properties desired of a_ perfect 
plasticizer were listed and the discus 


sion from then on dealt with the sele 


tion of a proper plasticizer to most sat 
isfactorily supply the properties required 
in the finished product as it is impossible 
to find any one compound that gives pet 
rect results Mr W oodcock limited 
imself to discussing monomeric plasti- 
cizers of the ester type and illustrated 
how the selection of the proper plasti 
cizer for low temperature flexibility « 
polyvinyl chloride would be carried out 
Mention of the effect of the use of these 
ester plasticizers on synthetic rubber was 
made and it was shown how the desira 
bility of the properties they conferred 
on the stock led to their use for certain 
applications over the commoner and 
cheaper softeners more usually employed 
in rubber compounding 

The usual dinner preceded the meet 
ing and after the completion of the ad 
dress an open discussion took place upon 
the question as to whether or not this 
group would continue as an independent 
body or become a section of the Chem- 
ical Institute of Canada. A question 
naire is to be prepared and submitted to 


all the members 


Chicago Meets on March 23 


The next meeting of the Chicago Rub 
ber Group will be held in the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago on Friday, March 23. 
wo technical papers will be presented, 
one on “Mold Manufacturing Methods,” 
by S. O. Black and I. W. Robinson, « 


the Dryden Rubber Co., and the other 


on “Polvester-Type Resins in the Rubber 
Industri by Dr. Frederick J Mvers, ot 
e Resinous Products and Chemicals 
Co. In keeping with the wishes of the 
War Committee on Conventions, the 
meeting is limited to members of the 
Chicago Rubber Group who live in the 
immediate Chicago area, and members 
outside of that area are requested to re 
frain from attending the meeting unless 
other business brings them to Chicago 


1 
‘ 
| 


e day of the meeting 
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Returns to Naugatuck Chemical 





H. B. “Hap” Morris 


Harold B. “Hap” Morris, who has 
been returned to inactive reserve status 
from a captaincy in Chemical Warfare 
Service after three years of service, has 
been appointed technical representative 
of the Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
the U. S. Rubber Co. and Dispersions 
Process, Inc., in the Akron, Ohio, area 
The territory for which Mr. Morris will! 
be responsible includes the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, and the cities of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh. Born in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Mr. Morris attended the 
local grammar and preparatory schools, 
and was graduated with a B. S. degree 
in chemistry at Gettysburg in 1930. Fol- 
lowing this he completed his scientific 
education at the University of Akron 
Before enlisting in C.W.S., Mr. Morris 
had had engineering technical sales ex 
perience in the use of latex and rubber 
dispersions with leading rubber manu 
facturers, including U. S. Rubber 


Ontario Section Meeting 


\ meeting of the Ontario Rubber Se 
tion, preceded by a dinner given jointly 
with other groups in the Toronto, On 
tario, area under auspices of the Chem- 
ical Institute of Canada, was scheduled 
to be held in Toronto on March 13. Dr 
] (iy Mark, of the Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass., was to 


‘Tailor-Made Polymers.” 


speak on 


Boston Group Meets April 6 


The Spring Meeting of the Boston 
Rubber Group will be held on Friday, 
\pril 6, at the Hotel Vendome, Boston. 
Two technical papers, one on “The 
Future of Synthetic Resins” and the 
other on “The Application of Resin 
Formers to Fibres and Fabrics,” will be 
presented, both by members of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co 


NEW YORK GROUP WILL HEAR 
RECLAIMED RUBBER SYMPOSIUM 


The Symposium on Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, which was originally scheduled to 
be presented at the February 2 meeting 
of the Chicago Rubber Group, but which 
was called off after the cancellation of 
that meeting, will be presented at the 
next meeting of the New York Rubber 
Group, which will be held on Friday, 
\pril 13, at the Building Trades Club 
in New York. The Symposium will be 
held at an afternoon session, beginning 
at 4:30 P.M. In addition, the meeting 
will feature “Highballing to Victory,” 
the War Department sound film portray- 
ing the importance of tires and other 
rubber products to the fighting fronts 
f the 
three originally scheduled papers, as fol 


The Symposium will consist « 
lows: Technical Problems in Connection 
with Reclaiming Synthetic Rubber, by 
Fred S. Conover, of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of the U. S. Rubber 
Co.; Compounding Problems with Syn 
thetic Reclaims, by Earl S. Busenburg, 
of the Philadelphia Rubber Works; and 
Economic Factors Involved in _ the 
Transition from Natural Rubber to Syn 
thetic Rubber from the Reclaimers’ 
Standpoint, by John S. Plumb, of the 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. Ample 
time for floor discussion will be allowed. 

Because the capacity of the Building 
Trades Club is now limited by New York 
City order, and because of the necessity 
of determining the total number of mem 
bers and guests planning to attend, it is 
suggested that tickets and reservations 
be secured as soon as possible by writing 
the present secretary of the group, B. B 
Wilson, c/o India Rubber World, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


Akron Group Hears Sewell 

\ talk covering experiences on a 
35,000 mile USO tour in the China 
India-Burma War Theatre, by Luke 
Sewell, manager of the St. Louis Browns 
Baseball Club, and sales representative 
of the Robbins Tire & Rubber Co., fea 
tured the regular winter meeting of the 
\kron Rubber Group, held on Febru 
ary 16, at the Mayflower Hotel in Akron, 
Ohio. Two hundred and _ forty-nine 
members and guests attended the meet 
ing. Two films, “Highballing to Vic 
tory,” and “Communique 14,” furnished 
by the War Film Service, were shown 
after Mr. Sewell’s talk. 


R. |. Rubber Club to Meet 


The Rhode Island Rubber Club has 
scheduled a dinner meeting at the Crown 
Hotel, Providence, R. I., on March 30 
J. Burleigh Cheney, president of the 
Skyway Corporation, Providence, will 
give a talk on “Taxi Service by Air,” 
which will be illustrated with a techni- 
color sound film. Reservations should be 
made before March 26, as the hotel can 
accommodate only one hundred. 
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JoHN L. CoLtyer, president of 


F, Goodrich ¢ \kron, has been named 
Office of the 


Washington, D. 


an adviser to the Wuartet 


master Went ral, 


loseEPH ( HupBeER, manager of the 


Tire « 


Rubber Lo plantation 


(,00dv«e ar 


in the Philippines, who was captured 
by the Japs in February, 1942, has bee 
herated rom al ene! \ prison Cami 
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PARTRIDGE, president of th 
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SEIRERLING 


Davin \W BLA K, chiet ot tootweat 


the Clothing and Equipage Branch 


Storage and Distribution Division, Ofhee 
t the (Juartermaster General, has beet 


rank ot 


(Juartermaster Corps 


promoted to the major in the 


AnTHUR A. HALL, associated with the 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., for the past 22 years, most re 
cently as manager of sales, has been as 


signed to the company’s newly-created 
position ot operating manager 
LLP AC H, of the General Tire & 
| 
\kron, has 
recently organized Tire 


Materials Industry Ad 


me 
Kubber Co., been elected 
chairman of the 


and ‘T ube Ke pair 


sory Committe ‘ OPA ly | 

(OLIVER ot the Oliver fire & Rubber 
Lo Oakland, Calit was amy ce 
ha nal 


Frep 1D. BEECHER. connected v the 
Phermoid Ce Trenton, N. ]., since 1928 
is been elected a vice-president « tha 
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Bur \ ETHERBE! nage C4 

i servi the \mer in Resinous 
Chemicals Cory Peabody, Mass 1 
the past two years as resigned tron 
that organizatior He expects te " 
ol ct i me conner ‘ short 

| G. HumM™ secretary of the (¢ |? 
Hall Co. in Ohio and California for the 
past few vears, has added the duties of 
treasurer ot botl ot those concerns 


Mr. HuMMEL, who joined the chemical 


sales and manutacturing firm in 1938 
as an accountant and office manager, is 
also secretary-treasurer of the | P 


Hall Co. « 


Illinois 








has operated as 





J. R. SWEETMAN, wh« 





a research and consulting chemist under 
laboratories in 





the name of Sweetman’'s 


Morristown, N. J., for the past two 
vears, has joined the New York 
Beacon, N. Y., as 


Ww ith 


Rubber 
chief 
t] at 
and for 


Lor poration at 
emust He 
from 


associate d 
1925 


Was 


company 1920 to 
many years was chief chemist of the 
Vhippany, N. J., reclaiming plant ot the 
Manhattan Rubber Mie Div 


Kavbestos-Manhattan, Inc 


} 


ision of 


connecte 
( Orp. 
ce-president 


manager of the com- 


RAYMOND P. TOWENSEND, 
with the Johns Many 


since 1925, has been named 


ille Sales 


and general sales 


pany’s transportation department 


erly technical 
Co., 
sales force 


he will 


CLARENCE B. Moore, forn 


Thermoid Rubber 


director ot the 
Trenton, N. J., has joined the 





of Herron Bros. & Mever, where he 

devote his attention to technical sales 

and product development of rubber com- 

pounding materials . 
Dr. H. L. FisHer, director of organic 

research of U. S. Industrial Chemicals, | 
Inc., Stamford, Com addressed the | 

South Jersey Section « the American 


and 
Rubbers” on 
ladelphia Or 


Chemical Society on “The Origin 


Development of Syntheti 
February 20 and the P! 


vanic Chemists’ Club on “The ¢ hemustry 


of Vuleanization” on 


22 
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HosKINS assistant comft 
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recent! n 


How Arp 
troller of the 
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dent of the 
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Dre. Appams S. McALtisrer, assistant 


director of the National Bureau ot ' 


Standards, in charge ot ommercial 
standardization, retired fr that posi 
tion on February 2% 

WitttAM FE. IRELAND, associated wit 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, since 1934 
has returned to the compar as manage! 
ot passenger car tire and tube sales 
atter serving WPB as chief of the pri 
luction division on tires and tubes since 


October, 1943 
bB \\ \VALLONE, former altiiiat 
ith Pratt & I 


elected president of the Jamestown 


' : 
ambert, im is Teé¢ ent 


shine Products, Inc., of lamestowr N 
Y., manufacturers of wood etal. 
and other types of finishing product 


B. R 
manager of the 
New Brunswick, N 
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Patents of the National 
\lanufacturers 


NeEWCOMB, president and genera 


john Waldro1 Corp., 





Ropert H. KittNer, forme: an et! 
American Hard Rubber | 
Gslenn L Martin Co., 


Baltimore, Md., as manager of 


gineer with the 
Co., has joined the 
its newly 
created Plastics and Chemicals Divisior 


He will 


velopment of 


have complete charge of de 


Marvinol products 
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TIRE PRODUCTION FIGURES 
GIVEN IN R.M.A, REPORT 


With the issuance of “Tires at War,” 
a statistical booklet prepared by the Rub 
ber Manufacturers Association (briefly 
reviewed in the February, 1945, issue of 
RuBBek AGE), on February 14, the rub 
ber industry revealed for the first time 
at over 40,000,000 heavy-duty truck 


tires have come off production lines since 


+} 


Pearl Harbor. In addition, the report in 
dicated that the tire industry had boosted 
its production of tires for planes fron 
33,000 in 1939 to the huge total of 1,417, 
000 in 1944 

“These facts about tire production t 
date,” said A. L. Viles, R.M.A. president, 
“give perspective to the challenge which 
oday. The War De 


partment asked tire manufacturers last 


; 


the industry faces 


lecember to increase the production of 
hea duty truck tires by 75% They 
have accepted this challenge, regardless 
cost or effort, and are well on the way 
to meeting it. Part of the challenge is 
to the public, however; a challenge t 
make their present passenger car tires 
last through careful driving and recap 
ping while the industry concentrates on 
eeting these new military demands” 
The figures show that production oi 


passenger car tires, which had dropped 
tron 30 million in 1941 to 2Y, 


in 1942, was increased substantially dur 


million 


ing 1944. Third quarter production was 
+,909,000 tires, about a million more than 
in the second quarter. New war demands 


for truck tires have now thrown pas 


senger car tire production temporarily 
inte revers¢ 
Statistics on Camelback 

he key role which recapping is play 
ing in keeping civilian cars on the road 
is shown by the production figures on 
camelback In 1941, 75,920,000 pounds 

camelback were produced for recap 
pers. Last year the industry produced 
ore than four times that amount 

The figures released by the R.M.A 
show that U. S. stocks of crude rubber 


increased frot 125,800 tons at the end 
] 


f 1939 toa peak of 629,000 tons at the 
end of the first quarter of 1942. This 
inprecedented stockpile made it possible 

Keep our war forces supplied witl 


tires while the new synthetic plants were 
being built and the industry was learning 
how to use the new material. By the 
start of 1943, substantial quantities of 
synthetic rubber were being used in mak 
ing tires. In the first quarter of 1943, 
about twice as much crude rubber as 
synthetic was used in making tires. The 
proportion changed thereafter, more and 
more synthetic being used, until the 
figures for the third quarter of 1944 
show 70,884 tons of synthetic being used 
as against 18,766 tons of crude 
Though it now costs about 33% more 
to make and deliver passenger car tires 
from synthetic rubber, according to the 
report, price ceilings were established by 
OPA which set the list on synthetic rub 
ber passenger car tires at less than 9% 
above pre-war list prices for crude rub- 
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Hoadley Heads Farrel-Birmingham 





Franklin R. Hoadley 


Franklin RK. Hoadley, who has_ been 
associated with the Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., since his grad 
uation from Yale University in 1914, has 
been elected president of Farrel-Birming 
ham. During World War | Mr. Hoad 
ley served abroad as a lieutenant in the 
Ordnance Department Returning to 
Farrel-Birmingham in 1918, he became 
foundry manager in 1919, a director of 
the company in 1923, and vice-president 
and a member of the executive commit 
tee in 1930. For the past eight years 
Ir. Hoadley has been president and 
treasurer of the Atwood Machine Co., 
Stonington, Conn., which was recently 
purchased by Farrel-Birmingham (as re 
ported elsewhere in this issue). He will 
continue general supervision of the Ston 
ington plant and will also assume gen 
Farrel’s three other 


eral management o 
plants. Mr. Hoadley is a director of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co., 
the Manufacturers Association of Con 
necticut, and a former president of the 
Gray Iron Founders Society and_ the 
National Founders Association. He is 
on the board of managers of the Wester 
lv, Rk. L, branch of the Industrial Trust 
Co. and is a member of the Governor's 
Reconversion Committee for the State 


ot Connecticut 








ber tires. On synthetic rubber truck 
tires, which now cost about 25% more to 
make and deliver, retail list prices were 
frozen by OPA in May, 1944, at the 
same levels as pre-war crude tires. 

An interesting wartime trend in tire 
production is revealed in the statistics 
showing the amounts of cotton and rayon 
used in building tires. Figures for the 
first quarter of 1942 show 43,631,000 
pounds of cotton used and 5,936,000 
pounds of rayon. In the third quarter 
of 1944, 45,240,000 pounds of cotton were 
consumed and 19,492,000 pounds of 


rayon. 


ADVANTAGES OF SYNTHETICS 
STRESSED IN A.S.M.E. TALK 


That synthetic rubber has earned a po 
sition as a full fledged engineering ma 
terial and is here to stay on its own 
merits rather than as a substitute for 
natural rubber was the theme of a talk 
given by E. F. Riesing, chief automo- 
tive engineer of the Firestone Industrial 
Products Co., Detroit, Mich., at a meet 
ing of the Metropolitan Section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi 
neers, held in New York City on Febru 
ary 19. Mr. Riesing spoke on “Syn 
thetic Rubber in Automotive Chassis— 
Status and Future Possibilities.” Ap- 
proximately 100 members and guests were 
n attendance. 

Mr. Riesing, who is Chairman 0 
National Division of Rubber and 
tics of the A.S.M.E.; demonstrated in 
his address the outstanding properties o1 
various synthetic rubbers, using dynamic 


{ the 
* 


as 


equipment and apparatus to substantiate 
the superiority of the synthetics in spe 
cific physical properties such as resil 
ience, efficiency, low temperature flexing, 
low temperature brittleness, high tem 
perature stability, oil resistance, resistance 
to ultra-violet ravs, ozone, acid, gas dif- 
tusion, etc. 

Practical application data also was 
presented on the temperature effects of 
synthetic rubbers studied under wind 
tunnel conditions, both at high temper 
atures simulating African desert oper 
ation, and at low temperatures similar 
to Alaskan operations. A type of syn 
thetic rubber, one of the polybutadiene 
compounds, which will not freeze nor 
become brittle under  sub-stratosphere 
conditions, was demonstrated with 
special low temperature equipment This 
type of synthetic rubber freezes at 

100° ~F 

Mr. Riesing also made a comparison 
between synthetic and natural rubbers 
in a study of static compression and 
shear modulus, and of dynamic com 
pression and shear modulus The lat 
ter study has been conducted at both low 
frequencies of natural vibration and at 
high forced frequencies equal to those 
encountered in practical mechanical ap- 
plications. Hysteretic and elastic prop 
erties, creep and stress relaxation under 
load, change of modulus (stiffness) with 
time at elevated temperatures, also was 
discussed. 


Seeks Agency on Coast 


E. L. Burke, who has returned from 
three years’ service as a captain in the 
army, supervising the allocation and dis 
tribution of critical aircraft materials, 
has established a sales agency under the 
name of E. L. Burke & Co. at 122 E 
7th St.. Los Angeles 14, Calif. Mr 
Burke, who for twenty years repre- 
sented manufacturers in merchandising 
and distribution prior to the war, is now 
interested in contacting manufacturers 
with a view to representing them on the 
Pacific Coast. 
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U. S$. RUBBER CO. REPORTS 
NET INCOME OF $15,832,613 
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counts of $2,120,010. ar inted to $51 


004,830 This « ntrasted wit! 


S t $2 095.670 und $47,855,054 ni tive 


precedi oY veal Inventories t taled $75 
425.099 against $69.580.780 Working 
apital was $93,732,772 Current liabil: 
ties, including accounts ivable $70 
725,278, totaled $63,477,176, whi ‘ 
ired with ac nts pa able f $16,171 
33 anda tal $45,383,031 in 1943 
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vith the required call pret ! S pM 
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NET PROFIT OF $12,015,842 
REPORTED BY B. F. GOODRICH 


| ( | ( ‘ orts © 

ited net income of $12,015,842 th 

i t 1944. atte ‘ S of $59.163 

LAK) est ter ir il i d reig! 

( ( il | excess ronts taxes, less 

postwar credits, and estimated renegoti 

ition ¢ var contract prices, and after 
ling i est ‘ ri $3,500,000 

ontingencies This compares witl $11. 

84501 rey. rted for the previous vear 


after provision of $66,459,000 for taxes 
and $4,000,000 for contingencies 
The 1944 earnings were equal to $7.64 
a common share, which compares with 
$7.31 a share in 1943 Phe 


utstanding in both years 


number of 
common shares 


was 1,303,255. Consolidated net 
tor 1944 amounted to $419,294.119. com 


sales 








pared with $374,408,710 in the 


vear an increase of 12% The 


previous 


pre wl 





tion from government-owned plants oj 
erated by the company its not included 


sales for either year 





§ c 
Th consolidated balance sheet as ie ; 
Dec. 31, 1944, shows current assets of : 
$118.179.745 and current liabilities « | P 
$43,409,482, compared with $ 26,338,320 | 
and $48,350,926, respectively " eat | d 
earlier. Inventories amounted to $506, ; 
794,357, compared wtih $61.772.990. The 
company’s net investments outside of the 
United States at the year end amount 
to $5.389.019. of which $3,010,054 was . 
represented by net current assets and 
$2,378,965 by other assets Of thes 
net investments, $4,016,479 related to oy ; 
erations gn Canada 
According to tl repo! I atior 
ot war contract prices 1943 iS Col 
ileted, and reserves a led I the | 
accounts for that year were suthcient 
ibsorb its eftect Renegotiatior 
1944 is still pending, but provisions he 
lieved to be adequate have beer mace 
In 1944 Goodricl borrow‘t | al | repal é 
$20,000,000 under a re Ilvinge credit of ' | 
$50,000,00 arranged in 1943 1 finance 
war business, and there is now tstand ; | 
ing a $20,000,000 V-loan borrowed since 
the year-end 
The report also makes el ‘ j 
fact that production of synthe rubber | 
Was carried on at levels exceedi v their f 
rated capacities 1 cat ot the three if 


opolymer plants operated tor the or" 





ernment: that acilities ¢ ( i shed 
tire plants have bee Ca il 1 pro 

luction at the new Muan Oklaho 4 

ant has been started; that the tors! ; 
lastic rubber spring introd 193! 
as proved its practicability in the gruel ' 
ng service of amphibia i sed 
landing operations; that the endless 
hand track pioneered | thy ompa has 
proved valuable and ersatile 1 arious 
military machines and that Gi 

le-lcers are now he ne used | tne 

istest « hghting pla s 

General Tire & Rubber Co, 

Year ended N« 30: Net profit of $2 

98,569, an imcrease ol HS er 1943 
which is equal to $3.62 a « share 
and which compares. wit $1.740,084, 
equal to $2.75 a common share, for the 
previous fiscal Veal i fl he ¢ le 
duction for taxes and contingencies were 
$6,398,569. Sales, whi were the largest 

the company’s historv, amounted t 
$73,838,570, an increase of 42% ver the 
$51,987,521 rey rted in the prev is vear 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
For 1944: Net profit of $5,077,192 


after taxes and after leduction o 


inority interests, which is equal oO 


$3.30 a common share 


pares with $5,365,775, equal to $3.56 a 


common share, for 1943. Net sales i 
amounted to $86,996,391, an 
6.5% over 1943 and the highest in the 


company’s 


ncrease ot 


history 
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GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
REPORTS NET OF $15,204,270 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. reports 
a net profit of $15,204,270 for the 
of 1944, based on consolidated net sales 
of $786,722,287, which compares with 
$1 $779,048, based on sales of $726,569,- 


year 


275, reported for the 
The 1944 


deducting 


pre vious year. 


earnings, arrived at aiter 


provisions tor! depreciation, 


interest, minority shareholders’ equities 
subsidiary companies, a 
$1,000,000 to the Em- 


$56,374, 


in earnings of 


contribution of 


ployees Pension Trust Fund, 


368 for foreign and domestic taxes (less 


reserve I 


postwar credits), and a 


$5,000,000 for property adjustments and 


other contingencies, is equal to $5.90 per 


share of common stock, which compares 
with $5.68 per share in 1943 after al 
lowing tor renegotiation in both vears 


actual for 1943 and estimated for 1944. 
The consolidated net sales of $786, 
72 ? 287 To! 1944, an incTreas¢ ot SU over 


= 
_ 
os) 


clude the company’s expenditures 


und fees under cost-plus-fixed-fee con 


tracts. but do not include the substan 


aal volume of production in the three 
copolymer plants owned by the govern 
ment and operated by Goodveat 

While full provision was made for 
renegotiation of 1943 war contracts in 


the financial statements sent to share 


holders as of June 30, 1944, for purposes 


of comparison the 1943 accounts have 
. : . = - 

peen adiuste | to show the efttect of re 
negotiation on sales, taxes, reserves, net 
profits and earned surplus account. The 
reserves by 


net result was to 


$2,250,000 and net profits carried to 


earned surplus account by $6,700,000, 
after corresponding reduction of tax lia 
bilit Renegotiatior or 1944 has not 
been o1 plete 1 but pre vision the re fore 
has beet ade in the 1944 accounts on a 
basis believed to be ace juate 


\fter deducting the portion of foreign 


investments not held bi the company, 
| é consoli late d bala ce s} eet includes 
$26,739,000 of net investments outside of 
the United States, including approxi 
mately $4,767,000 of cash representing 
vorking capital « arious foreign in- 
terests required in the course of business 


¢ ncluded in the 


$5,506,391 arising there 
consolidated 


Working 


Profit and Loss Statement 
] $122,662,000, and 


capital now amounts to 
current assets to current lia 
bilities is 3 to l 


ili 
| . +} tat " ; : 1 ; . 
n c Statemen ssuec oO StOCK 


holders in connection with the report, tl e 


company pointed out that an anticipated 
increase in the postwar demand for reg- 
ular and new products suggested a fur- 


ther strengthening of the financial struc- 


ture, and accordingly the company ne- 


Mort 


Bonds, 


gotiated with holders of its First 


UI/C 


gage and Collateral Trust 3 ( 


to the result that the maturity is ex- 
tended from 1958 to 1964, and sinking 
fund payments—both fixed and _ con- 


are omitted until July 15, 1950 
This action effects a benefit to working 


capital of some $15,00,000 over the next 


tingent 
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Memo to War Contractors 


Army-Navy Termina- 
“Bible” for 


The Joint 
tion Regulation is the 


war contractors to be used in the 
rapid settlement of war contracts. 
\ recent survey discloses that less 
than 40% of the war contractors 


circularized had availed themselves 
of this publication. A Joint Army- 
Navy Distribution Center has been 
established at 90 Church Street, New 
York, New York, to distribute this 
publication other 
con- 


together with 
printed material pertaining to 
unperative 


War con 


settlement It is 
that contractors holding 
tracts be placed on the mailing list 
for the Regulation and all subsequent 


tract 


‘hanges. There is no charge for any 
publication distributed by this office. 
Contractors merely have to write to 
the Joint Army-Navy Distribution 
Center, 90 Church Street, New York, 
New York, Attention: Lt. E. P 


Lull, and copies will be forthcoming. 


XY J 





commencing June 16, 


five years and 
interest rate is from 


1950, the 
the present 312% to 234% 

The statement pointed out that 
the company’s aircraft plants in Akron 
and Arizona have operated at full ca 
pacity throughout 1944 and have un 
filled orders on hand sufhcient to require 
through 1945; that 
present tire factories, and 
plants planned for Topeka, 
Nashville, Tenn., are now 
construction; that a 


reduced 


also 


capacity operation 
additions to 
new tire 
Kansas, and 
in the process of 
new plant for the manufacture of chem 
icals has been started in West Virginia; 
that the 


throughout the 


company’s plants generally 


world have been run 


ning at full capacity, although the plant 
in Java is still in the hands of the Japa 
in Sweden only re 


nese and the plant 


cently has been able to acquire suf 
ficient raw materials to 
T 


tions : and that rie 
built by 


resume opera 


copolymer plants 
the government for operation by 
Goodyear are all in operation and have a 


present capacity of approximately 200, 


(AM) tons a vear. 


Ray bestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
For 1944: Net 


deductions of 


profit of $1,677,465, 


after $750,000 for post 
war contingencies and $7,414,000 in taxes, 
which is equal to $2.67 a share, and 
which compares with $1,651,160, or $2.63 
a share, after comparable deductions of 


$1,000,000 and $7,095,000, in 1943 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
For 1944: Net profit of $580,807, equal 
to $1 xY a 307,231 


shares, which compares with $566,003, or 


share for common 


$1.88 a share for 301,208 shares. for 
1943. Record gross sales amounted to 


$10,349,665, a gain of 16% over 1943. 


MOHAWK RUBBER REPORTS 
NET PROFIT OF $361,119 


For 1944: Net profit of $361,119, after 
deductions of $89,687 for amortization 
and depreciation and $1,038,150 for in- 
come and excess profits taxes, equal to 
$2.55 a common share, which compares 
wtih a net of $354,434, or $2.50 a share, 


for the previous year. Net sales of 
$6,715,016, largest in the company’s 32 
year history, represent an increase of 
27% over the $5,290,996 reported in 


1943. 

According to the balance 
December 31, 1944, the 
current assets amounted to 
$292,383 in 


receivable, and 


sheet as of 
company’s total 
$1,674,465, 
$594,548 in 


$787,534 


including cash, 
trade 
in inventories, which compares with total 


ncluding 


accounts 


current liabilities of $363,593, 
$170,099 in accounts payable, $17,523 in 


advance payments, $1,904 in unclaimed 
dividends, $46,847 in accrued 
taxes, and $127,220 in 
The company’s total as 
sets are reported as $2,096,344 


war contracts for 1943 was 


miscel 
laneous accrued 
federal taxes 
Rene- 
gotiation of 
completed and no refund of profit was 
required, 
Mohawk’s participation in the pro 


gram agreed between the rubber 


industry and the government to under- 


upon 


take sizeable expansion to meet wartime 
demands required $272,057 for additional 
plant space and equipment; full utiliza 
tion of the new machinery is expected 
throughout the current year. The 
ent production pattern indicates a sub 


pres 


stantial increase in military rubber goods 


United Carbon Company 
For 1944: 


which is equal to $5.61 a share after de 
ductions of $250,000 for 
and $1,075,000 for 


with a net 


Net income of $2,232,286, 
contingencies 
taxes, and which 
income of $2,047, 
327, or $5.15 a share, atte r deductions of 
$300,000 for 
$1,020,000 in taxes for the previous vear 


( ompare Ss 


contingency reserve and 
Both years are subject to renegotiation, 
but no effect on earnings is expected by 
the company. 


Firestone Memorial Library 


The family of the late Harvey S 
$1,000,000 to a 
University fund for the 
$3,500,000 library, to be 
known as the Harvey S 
Library. TI] 
stand in the northeastern section of the 


Firestone has. given 


Princeton erec 
tion of a new 
Firestone Me 


morial library will 


e new 


campus and wil! form the northern wing 
buildings which includes 
the chapel and McCosh and Dickinson 
Halls. Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
dent of the University, from which Mr. 
Firestone’s _ five were 
that the new building will not 
remedy a library 
but will also provide facilities for carry 


of a group of 
presi 
sons graduated, 
States 
shortage, 


only space 


ing out Princeton’s philosophy of edu 


cation plan. 
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Miami Plant in Operation 


I} | (,00dricl { announced o 
February 26 that new t plant 
Miami, Oklahoma placed in 
peratior ‘ ( | rst ] have come 
ft the 

peration 


itely 200,000 


tratior { 
ventional recently 
r¢ searcl 
( ( 


Rubber 


Caico Plans New Factory 


The Caleo Chemical Divisi« of the 
\merican Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook. 
N. J., has purchased an &00-acre tract 


near St. Marvs, W. Va 


east of Parkersburg, 75 miles north of 


16 miles north 


Charleston, and 12 mi from Marietta, 
Ohio, as a tactory site Che proposed 
plant will develop new products whose 
basic raw materials are available in this 


section of the Ohio River Valley 


Goodrich Electronic Equipment 


In the illustration, 
Charles W. Leguillon (left), manager ot 


machine and process development di 


acCOM PaRaving 


(,oodrich Co., and 


(,oodricl electronics 


Wilham 


cnizgineer, are seeTl 


lenkins, 
operating part of the 
Akron plant tor 


vulcanization of rubber 


equipment used in_ the 

the electron 

and plastu materials Use of this rela 

tively new type ol! vulcanizing equipment 
unitorn heat 

aterial in a_ fractior 

ured by standard methods yx nve 


i 


and pads, 1 


mattresses 
been cured ne-cignt 


hy the onventional 


Fremont Plans to Rebuild 


Rubber { 
liate 


ry, ich was cle 
january 12. WPB ap; 


' 
‘ ’ 
aterials and equipment has als 


btained. The new plant 


npletel fire-proot 
13,000 square feet of 
‘ t $100,000, 
witl machiner ng i] 
Rubber, 


cessil 


lv $200,000 


Reintroduce Tire Bill 


Che rubber tire bill of the last 

rress, proposing legislation for the 
of independent tire dealers, in 
a clause to prohibit the large tire 
anutacturers tron distributing tl e1r 
products through company-owned whole 
sale and retail outlets, was reintroduced 
in the U. S. Senate on March 8 by Sena 
tor James E. Murray, of Montana. Sena 
tors Allen J. Ellender (Louisiana) and 
Robert F. Wagner (New York) were 
The bill has been referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur 


co Sp msors., 


rency. 


Kyrides Wins Midwest Award 


The St. Louis Section of the Amer 
ican Chemical Society on February 25 
named Dr. Lucas P. Kyrides, researcl 
directer of the Organic Chemicals Di- 
vision of Monsanto Chemical Co., as 
winner of its first annual Midwest 
Award. The award, a gold medallion, 
given for “meritorious contribution to 
the advancement of pure or applied 
chemistry or chemical education,” was to 
have been presented at dinner at the 
Hetel Coronado, St Marcl 
5. Dr. Kyrides was a pioneer in the 
development ot syntheti rubber substi 
tutes, independently duplicating and en 


upon the work Oo! 


| Ouls, OT 


larging German 
chemists He 


patents to the Hood Rubber Co The va 


assigned his original 


patents Was otly con 
but Hood 


von an interference test on every point 


lidity of these 


tested by German interests, 
at issue 


Spalding Changes Stock Value 


Stockholders of \ (; 


. ! n 
approved an 


Spalding & 
Bros., Inc., have amend 
ment to the company’s certificate of in 
corporation changing the first preferred 
stock from no par value to a par value 
of $50 per share preferred 
stock carries a right ot change for 
common stock at t rat if one share 
of preferred f ommon 
Stockholders h proved a re 
luction in_ the preferred 
shares which th n nv must retire 
before the payment non dividends 
from 3,312 shares pet ‘ o 1,000 
shares annually either by purch: of the 


preterred stock or 


Solution Form of Paraplex G-25 


Paraplex G-25, originally developed as 
a plasticizer for elastomers, has proven 
to be of interest in the field of coatings, 
according to the Resinous Products & 
Philadelphia, 


to simplify its use in various coating 


Chemical C Penna., and 


t t 


applications thie omype has made 1 
available in a 60% solu 1 in toluol \t 
»f Paraplex G-2 


present, the availability « 5 
60% is limited bv tl restrictions on 


critical solvents, but the new grade 


promises to be of great usefulness in 
normal times in the manufacture of higl 
quality coated fabrics, can coatings and 


special lacquers of various types 


Switches Factory Heads 


Transfer of E. T. Ruffner from the 


superintendency of its Topeka, Kansas, 
plant to a similar post at the company’s 
new tire plant in Nashville, Tenn., has 
been announced by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. L. E. Spencer will succeed 
Mr. Ruffner at Topeka. Mr 
recently returned to the Goodyear or- 
ganization after a three-year tour of 
duty with the government, his most re- 
cent position having been Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Rubber Bureau of the War 
Production Board 


Spencer 
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SUN PROCESS OILS... 


Eliminate Pigmenting Troubles, Blooming, Excess Shrinkage 


To meet the critical standards of hospitals 
in all parts of the country, a maker of white 
GR-S rubber sheeting uses Sun Circo light 
and Circosol 2XH as processing oils. After 


two years, the company chemist reports: 


No discoloration of sheeting, due to pigmenta- 
tion and a minimum of shrinkage. There has 
been no blooming, either. 

High compatibility with GR-S is a characteristic 
of Sun oils, and they are neutral in curing, 
thus eliminating the need for adjustments 


of sulphur and accelerators. 


Proper softness of GR-S stock is produced in 





the uncured state with full allowance for 


high resilience in the finished vulcanizate. 


To meet the technical requirements of the rub- 
ber industry, Sun makes a number of special 
processing oils and lubricants. In almost all 
major industrial centers, Sun Engineers, 
trained in the correct application of these 
products, are available to consult with you. 
For further information, call your local Sun 


Engineer, or write to... 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 





> \> SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


OILS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


TAL SHEETING 


@ 





New Plasticizing Materials 


\ scTics ot esters ot cumin acid 


(p-isopropyl benzoic acid), which ar 


said to be particularly useful plasticizers 


for the oil-resistant type of specialty 
yntheti 


been developed by the Kilgore Develop 


rubbers, such as Hyecar, has 


ment Corp., 1050 Thirtieth St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. ¢ Although “Butyl 
(umate” is reported to give especially 
good action, all of the esters are said 
to give good tensile, good elongation, low 
temperature flexibilit and = desirabk 


processing characteristics. Boiling ranges 
of the various esters vary, the ethyl 
type having a boiling range of 92-5°/2 
mm. while the butyl carbitol type has a 
range of 183-5°/3 mn Since all of the 
esters have much the same plasticizing 
action, higher boiling types, such as octyl 
or benzyl, may be more suitable for ap 


plications where conditions of elevated 


temperature are encountered 


Flintkote to Shift Operations 


Whippany, 
N. J., rubber reclaiming plant of Ray 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., previously oper 
ated by the Manhattan Rubber Manu 
facturing Division of that company, by 
the Flintkote Co.. brief 
which was made in our last issue, will 


Recent acquisition of the 


reterence te 


permit the relocation of certain ope 


ations from Flintkote’s main plant at 
East Rutherford, N. |., according to a 
company announcement. The acquisition 


covered the Whippany plant and a 55 
acre property near Morristown, N 8 
and the property provides greatly needed 
additional facilities in New Jersey for 


the Flintkote concern Furthermore, the 


site is said to offer adequate space for 
development of other Flintkote oper 
ations. Flintkote has also purchased the 
Tile-Tex Co., manufacturers of floor 


coverings 


Goodrich to Build New Plant 
rhe B. F Akron, has 


taken options on land at Avon Lake, 


Goodrich Co., 


near Cleveland, Ohio, as the probable 
site of an experimental war chemicals 
plant. It is expected that government ap 
proval will be obtained and that cor 

struction will begin during the next few 
months. The Goodrich chemical division 
now operates plants in Ohio, New York, 


Kentucky, and Texas 


United Moves Chicago Office 


Ihe United Carbon Co., Inc., whi 
maintains headquarters in Charlestor 
W. Va., has moved its Chicago offic 
from 3217 W. 47th Place to 135 S. La 
Salle ee Chicago » Ill 
phone numbers are Central 1353-1354 


The new teb 


The office is under the supervision of 
C. M. Baldwin, Chicago District Man 


ager 






All-Rubber Arctic Overshoe 





Illustrated above is the new all-rubber 
arctic overshoe described in the February, 
1945, issue of RUBBER AGI Developed 
by the Corps ot the 
Army, this new shoe replaces the former 


QMuartermastet 


cloth top overshoe, now designated as 


“limited standard.” Manufacture and 
procurement of the all-rubber arctic was 


expected te begin this mont! 


Lockwood Discusses Synthetics 


Representing the rubber industry as 
guest speaker on the Mutual Network 


“Your America,” sponsored by 
~ 


program, 
the Union Pacific Railroad, Warren 
Lockwood, executive vice-president o 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
on February 11 told a nation-wide radio 
audience how the synthetic rubber pro 


7 


gram has made it possible to supply 
the military forces with rubber goods 
Paying tribute to Bernard Baruch and 
W. M. Jeffers, he stated that American 
synthetic h 
capacity of more than 1,000,000 tons ot 
rubber a vear and that in 1944 the 150 
leading rubber companies turned out 
more than $4,000,000,000 worth of army 
materials and munitions. “We have laid 
the foundation of a synthetic rubber in 


rubber factories now ave a 


dustry,” he said, “which will forever 


make America independent of crude 


rubber importations from the Far East.” 


Scott Changes Corporate Name 


The Henry L. Scott Co., of Provi 
dence, R. I|.. manufacturers of testing 
machines, including the well-known 
Scott Tensile Tester, has changed its 
corporate name to Scott Testers, Inc. In 
Scott, 
president and treasurer, said that it was 


announcing the change, David C 


one of name only and was made to bet- 
ter describe the firm in relation to the 
equipment it manufactures. Offcers and 
management remain the same, including 
Frank \ Valentine, vice-president; 
James M. Scott, secretary; and David 
C. Scott, Jr., assistant treasurer, at pres 
ent on active duty as a Lieutenant of 
the U. S. Naval Reserve 


Write that V-Mail letter tonight 


Organize New Research Concern 


The formation of the National At 
lantic Research Corporation, which com 


bines the facilities and personnel of the 


several laboratories of National Fire 
works, Inc., with those of Atlantic Re 
search Associates, Inc., at Newtonville 
and Newton Center, Mass., was recently 
announced. F. C. Atwood is president 
of the new company and vice-presidents 
include Dr. Henry Hill, Dr. Joseph 
Ackerman and Edwin S. Dwelly. Lloyd 
K. Larson is treasurer. National Fire 
works has been engaged largely in secret 
war work, while Atlantic Research As 
sociates is well-known for its develop 
ment of Aralac, the synthetic fibre, and 
\rapol, a chemurgic rubber. The newly 
organized concern is expected to intro 
duce several new compounding ingredi 
ents for the rubber industry in the neat 
uture, including tackifiers and plasti 
cizers, 


Para Lene-W—New Seftener 


Para Lene W, a new light-colored 
softener and plastic izer for synthetic rub 
ber, has been introduced by the C. P 


Hall Co., Akron, Ohio 


increased interest 


Prepared spe 
cifically to meet the 
in light-colored GR-S stocks and in black 
stocks which do not stain white finishes, 
the new material is said to have tested 
equal in almost ever to the par 
ent compound—Para Lene \s a plasti 
cizer for GR-S, Para Lene-W is equal 


respect 


to Para Lene, and neither compound af 
fects the rate of cure of GR-S to any 
appreciable extent. The aging prop 
erties of stocks containing either com 
pound are comparable. Tentative speci 
fications for Para Lene-W include acid 
and iodine numbers less than 20, ash less 
ian one-half of 1%, less than 1% sol 
uble in acetone, flash point above 350° F., 


and pour point —70° F 


Hershberg Co. Plans Plant 


The Hershberg Products Co., Ash 
tabula, Ohio, is planning to build a rub 
ber manufacturing plant in Ashtabula 
Sam Hershberg, who was formerly as 
sociated with the Dunne Rubber Co., 
\shtabula, as general manager, has 
operated the Hershberg 
in recent months as a sales agency for 
rubber and plastics products. The new 
manufacturing company will retain the 
name of the sales organization 


Products Co 


Stauffer Expanding Plant 


Plans for the expansion of its Ham 
mond, Indiana, sulfuric acid plant to 
meet accelerated wartime demands and to 
insure sufficient tonnage for post-war 
activities have been announced by the 
Stauffer Chemical Co. This increase in 
capacity of the plant will require con- 
siderably more floor space and a perma- 
nent structure is in process of erection 
and should be completed about July 1 
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Watertown, Mass 
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There'll be a lot of changes in rubber footwear through 
Meyercord Elasti-Cals; many decorative possibilities both 
in trademark and design—bright, light-hearted colors; smart, 
dignified trademarks alike in one great value to you—they 
Buy War Bonds s-t-r-e-t-c-h. Applied in hot mold or cold, they form an 
and Keep Them! edgeless smooth part of any rubber surface. Make post-war 
footwear sales sparkle with Meyercord Elasti-Cals. Investi- 
gate uses in sporting goods, novelties, sundries and heavier 
rubber products. Write for full details to Department 56-3 


THE MEYERCORD CO. + 5323 W. LAKE ST.+ CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


MEYERCORD /asti-Cals 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 
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Fred Schlutet pres dent ot the The 


lrentor N 


cently acquired the Los 


moid Co 
Angeles plant 
and assets of the Grizzly Manufacturing 
Co., was a visitor at the Marcl 
of the Los Angeles 
was introduced to the membership by 


Kd he val an old river 


mecting 


Rubber Group. He 


Walter Le swell loca representative o 
the Chiokol _orporatior ha 
to Los Angeles from a trip east, during 


which he visited New York. the home 


returned 


plant n Trent n, and other points 
\t this writing. Frank Baglin. of the 
West American Rubber Co., ts in_ the 


iospital with a bad! 


karl ¢ \leehar o} he karrel-Birn 
ngham Lo Tin Ansonia, Com , Spent 


the Los Angeles area dur 


| ? 
tnree week i! 


ing the latter part of February and earl 


part of Marcel He called on practicall 
i cry rubber compan ! thie irca 

Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore e-preside 

charge f resear ind development 
for Goodveat spent severa lavs in Los 
\n ele recently and \a one o the 
hiet speaker at a mectileg ! thre local 
section of the \merica ( ( ical SO 
ciety held at \oodbur { eve on | 


lav, March 9 


lhe first student plant visitation trip 
was conducted on Mar ( when a 
group of students fron e University 
ol Southern Calitornia Vas show! 
through one of the ma plants. Phil 
Drew, who has been working on this 
sort of thing tor some time pronounced 
the first trip a lecided uccess and sAVS 
he belfeves the idea 1s a Cl good om 

| ly Brooks one ot the prime ol 
uters of America an who runs 
back and forth constant between | 
Angeles and (,reakalajara, Ne XIcoO, 
vhere he is associated wit! \gutlar 
Hermonas, spent a few weeks in Los 
Angeles late in Februar ind early in 
March He announce triat tiie \lex can 
company is thi eal elebratu its 
olden anniversat 


lar \ \rm ! ‘ esearcl 
nan ft the Lam Nubbe ( orporati 
Louis te scl i ne { iv¢ . 
( new tact t | { superin 
tendent ind Robert I ‘ ore 
il hi al i the 
orn ulting i é worat 
while scvera irt ‘ ‘ ! 
ludu i cw i ( ‘ i ew 
presses, have rece vdded. Chuel 
Laml ead ate ‘ 





The Gross Manufacturing Compan 
as purchased a new building site in an 
industrial tract in San Gabriel, Los 
\ngeles suburb Plans have not been 
wnnounced 

lim Bennett, tormerly with Grizzly. 
who has been seriously ill for some time, 
is well on the road to recovery and was 
able to attend the March meeting of the 
los \ngeles Rubber (;roup 


Bob Abbott ( P. Hall Co.), wh 
was expecting his son home from the 
\leutian Islands some weeks ago, at this 
writing reports that the boy. although 


luc an time mn | Os Angeles, has not ve 


arrived 


H. A. White, 
Goodvear, has been transferred to Akron 
where he was due to begin his new duties 


on Mare h ] 


service compounde r al 


(,overnor Earl Warren of California 
recently was presented with a rubber ball 
made trom guayule grown in the Salinas 
area Fred S McCarear. secretary ot 
he Salinas Chamber of Commerce, said 
he hall represente | the lirst finished 
ulcanized rubber product containing 
guayule rubber produced in the United 
States trom seed 1 inted atter tie wat 


starts d 


] 


Sam Tanne Vy, of the recentlv-organized 
lanney-Costello Co., oft \kron, spent 
several weeks in Los Angeles recently or 
| 


business He was ftormerly associated 


wit H Muehlstein & Ce tor many 


W. DD. Parrish, technical service man 
\kron, 


Mas another recent West ( oast visite 


He spent two weeks on the Coast n 


wer of the Hvcar Chemical Co., 


Februar, 


\ccording to Major W. H. Hogeland 
vestern truck tire unit chiet ol the 
\rn Service Forces, manpower prob 
lems in rubber factories in the Los An 
veles area will become acute shortly as 
furlough periods for servicemen-work 
ers expire and civilian replacements be 


Replacements for some 


ome necessary | 


OOO servicemen “loaned” to the tire fac 
tories in the area will be needed wher 
oughs end, in addition to which some 
100 men and 300 women are needed to 


staff the plants fully 
\ cr mpletel revised editiot ot . ‘ 
Consultne Chemist and Your Business 


s now available without charg 


Foster |). Snell lr 305 Washinet 


klyn 1, N. ¥ 






Develop New Jungle Boot 


has 


An improved tropical combat boot 
heen developed by the Quartermastet 
Corps to replace the present, rubber 
soled jungle boot, the entire upper halt 

f which was made of canvas. The new 
boot is equipped with a heavy synthetic 
rubber sole which is deeply cleated to 


The he Ot 


resembles, in form, the standard combat 


afford a maximum of traction 


hoot inasmuch as it also has a five inch 
cuff which is sufficiently high to fold in 
the trouser leg, and is fastened with tw« 
straps and buckles. The upper is com 
posed of a chrome retan leather vamp, 
with the flesh side out. The quarters, 
cuff, and tongue are made of olive drab 
nylon. The new boot weighs an average 
of one pound, four and a half ounces 
per boot, which is one pound lighter than 
the standard combat boot \ new fea 
ture is the addition of a small, screened 


evelet, placed on the inside of the shank 


area, to permit water to drain from the 


shoe while it is being worn Procure 


ly, 1945 


ment 1s expected t begin hi It 


Additional “‘E’’ Awards 


i 


Included among companies 
he Army-Navy “E’ 


weeks for productior efficiency were the 


award I recent 


following 
General Cable Corp., Buffalo, N. Y 
and St. Louis, Mo 
United States Rubb 
N. J 
Master Tire & Kubb 


Olio 


4 
‘ 


\ renewal star has also been awarded 
Belleville, N. J 


and a fifth star, believed to set a record 


to Resistoflex Cor] 


in the rubber industry. to the Acushnet 
Process Co., Ne \\ Bedf: rd. Mass 


Offers Consulting Service 


\. O. Blades, until recently associated 
with the Plastic Wire & Cable Corp., 
Norwich, Conn., in charge of manufac 
turing operations, has left that organiza 
tion and is currently offering a con 
sulting service to the wire industry on 
rubber and plastic insulation. Mr. Blades, 
who was associated with the General 
Cable Corp. for a number of vears, and 
who was also connected with the Rome 
Cable Corp. for a period, is maintaining 
headquarters at his home, 509 \West Wal 
nut St.. Rome, N. \ 


Goodrich Selects Brecksville 


The B. F. Goodrich Ce \kron, has 
announced its decision to build its pro 
jected new $1,500,000 research laboratory 
at Brecksville, Ohio, after consideration 
of a number of other available sites 


Architects have completed — principal 


, P 1 
plans and designs, and construction work 


will be started as soon as possible The 


laboratory will include nine buildings and 
will employ 100 professional and 110 


not prote ssional worke rs 
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Synthetic rubber development during 


the past year has probably saved the 
world’s greatest natural rubber planta 
tions trom destruction | the Japanese, 
according to John L. Collyer, president 
of the B. F. Goodri ( Akron, Ohio 
“We must not assume that the Far East 
ern plantations will never again be a 
factor in world rubber production,” said 


Mr. Collyer, in a message read by Lreorge 
W. Sawin, president of the B. F. Good 
rich Rubber Co. of Canada. Ltd.. at the 
annual meeting of the Canadian company 


at Kitchener, Ontari 


“I do not feel that the Japanese will 
cause the destructior t the plantations 
when they withdraw.’ Mr Collvyer’s 
message continued \ vear ago | would 
have ventured a different opinion. The 
reason tor the change is the fact that 
the plantations no longer constitute a 
military weapon now that adequate rub 
ber is being provided | the synthetic 
rubber industr n Canada and _= the 
United States 

Mr. Collyer said man-1 ade rubber of 
all types is now being produced in Can 
ada and the United state at the rate ot 
900,000 tons a vear and may reach a rate 
of 1,000,000 tons | the end of 1945 
Total consumption of rubber in the twe 
countries mav excees YOO.O00 tons this 
ear, and more than &5 per cent of this 
unprece lented il int wil he svntheti 
‘The ability to provide enough syntheti: 
rubber in time t avert mulitary and 
one tront lisastet represents an out 
standing achievement without parallel W 
industrial history.” he conclude 

(On imecreased ale al g2ross profits 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, for 1944 reports a profit 
of $2,540,499, after all manufacturing. 
selling and administrative expenses and 


income and excess profits (including reé 
fundable portion of excess profits tax 
amounting to $228,154), but before pro 
viding for depreciation From this 
amount, there has been set aside a re 
serve of $1,187,699 for depreciation of 
buildings and for new equipment required 
tor the war effort, leaving a net profit 
of $1,352,800. This compared with a net 
profit of $1,448,537 in 1943 

The net earnings for the vear wer 
equivalent to $4.14 a share on the 257,260 
shares of common stock outstanding, as 
compared with $4.51 a share in 1943, 
$6.33 a share in 1942, $5.09 a share in 
1941 and $4.25 a share in 1940. Divi 
dends paid were $287,368 on the 5% 
preferred stock and $1,300,000 on 257,260 
shares of no par value common stock at 
the rate of $5 a share. In 1943 total 
common dividends were $1.200.000 

The working capital at December 31, 
1944, amounted to $9,459,106, which was 
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less than the working capital ot $10, 
$12,214 at the beginning of the year by 
$953,107: this reduction was occasioned 
chiefly by the substantial capital expendi 
tures made during the year. The net ex 
penditures for additions to buildings and 
equipment, amounting to $1,938,821, rep 
resent mainly the additional cost of 
equipment and facilities required tor the 
processing of synthetic rubber and_ the 
manufacture of rayon cord tabric 

\ comparison of operations shows that 
there was a reduction in the average per 
centage of profits to sales; the increase 
in the amount ot gross profits was more 
than offset by increased provision for 
depreciation 

Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Con 
pany, Limited, in a report for the year 
ended December 31, 1944, shows a net 


profit of $169,033, equal after preferred 
dividends to $2.25 a share on the con 
mon, compared with $211,506 or $3.00 a 
share in 1943. These profits include the 
refundable portion of excess profits 
taxes. Income tax provision is shown 
at $298,000 (not including refundable 
portion of $38,000) as compared wit! 
$694,000 in 1943 and refundable portior 
f $140,000. Including refundable tax, 
the total was $336,000 in 1944 against 
$834,000 in 1943 

Operating profit is shown at $637,588 
against $1,082,331 Depreciation provi 
sion was $185,581 against $192,156. In 
vestment income was $15,026 against 
$15,331. Dividend payments on the com 
mon stock totaled $1.25 a share, against 
50 cents in the preceding year After 
dividends, earned surplus was increased 
by $56,889 to $804,340 

It will be recalled that the common 
dividend of this company was increased 
“at the instance of the Canadian ex 
change authorities,” as a large number ot 
common shares are held in Great Britain 
and such payment would increase _ the 
amount of purchasing power available in 
Canada to the United Kingdom 

James I. Simpson, president and gen 
eral manager, states in the report that 
large-scale manufacture of produce fron 
synthetic rubber was attained during 
1O44 He declares that although tire 
requirements for essential transportation 
in Canada was being very largely met, 
any relief for ordinary motorists will 
depend upon the trend of military oper 
ations 

Mr. Simpson states that sales increased 
by 7% in 1944 over 1943; however, pro 
duction costs increased considerably. The 
balance sheet reveals net working capital 
of $3,461,277 at the close of 1944 against 
$3,338,304 at the end of 1943 


Prospects for new tires for Canadian 
motorists are “remote,” the annual meet 


ing of the Ontario Motor League was 
recently told by R. C. Berkinshaw, re 
tiring president. He said, however, that 
a decline of only 3% in passenger cars 
in Ontario indicated the motorists are 
taking good care of the tires they have 
W. G. Robertson, general manager, re- 
ported that 50 per cent of car owners in 
Ontario will have tire trouble in 1945 
He said the average age of cars in us¢ 
now is nine years, compared with 4% 
vears before the war 

Directors of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
have declared the regular quarterly divi 
dend of 62 cents per share on the com- 
mon stock, payable April 2, and regular 
quarterly 144 per cent on the preferred, 
payable April 1, both to shareholders of 
record March 15 


Mever Lefcort, 75, former president of 
the British Rubber Company, Montreal, 
died on February 20 at his home in 
Outremont, a suburb of Montreal. He 
was named president of the company in 
1925 


(Appointment of Georges Bergeron as 
veneral sales manager of the mechanical 
and sundries division of the Dominion 
Rubber Company, Limited, has been an 
nounced by George B. Rutherford, gen 
eral manager of that division. Mr. Ber 
geron was formerly director of the com 
pany’s government sales at Ottawa, and 
more recently was managet f the On 
tario sales division 

(According to latest reports, more than 
800,000 synthetic rubber tires tor essen 
tial civilian uses were made in Canada in 
1944. The report stresses the fact that 
general civilian requirements were in n 
wise met. Total natural rubber utilized 
in Canada during 1944 amounted to 10, 
(XK) tons, as compare 1 with 60.000 tons 


1941 


William A. Eden, vice-president of 
the Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., has been 
named a vice-president of the newly 
organized Mount Royal Hotel Co., Ltd., 
in Montreal 

Acquisition of the Irwin Dyestuft 
Corporation, Limited, by the Dominion 
Rubber Company, Limited, has been an 
nounced by Paul C. Jones, president 
The Irwin corporation will act as sales 
outlet for various dyes and chemicals, 
according to Mr Jones, and will comple 
ment the activities of the Naugatuck 
Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber 
John Irwin, president of Irwin Dyestuft 
Corporation, Limited, for many years, 
remains in that capacity and the man 
agement and personnel of the acquired 
company also remain unchanged 

Mr. Jones further stated that Do 
minion Rubber has established a large 
research laboratory at Guelph, Ont., 
which is proving an invaluable aid to the 
company, particularly in the rapidly ex 
panding field of rubber chemicals and 


synthetics. 
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up in the stratosphere 
‘ WITH FEET ON THE GROUND 


Technicians in Monsanto’s Rubber Research Laboratories, in 

Akron, Ohio, can take samples of rubber “into the strato- 

sphere’”’ without leaving the ground. They accomplish this by 

use of a sub-zero test box in which temperatures as low as 
100°F. can be attained. 


With this device, the reaction of stratosphere temperatures 
on various samples of natural or synthetic rubber can be deter- 
mined without the cost, in time and money, of making an 
airplane trip into the blue. 


During the more than twenty-five years that Monsanto’s 
Akron laboratories have served the rubber industry, the staff 
of experts has been in the “stratosphere of research’? many 
times in exploring for ways to make rubber more useful to 
mankind. But always this staff has had “‘its feet on the ground 
of experience.’’ This willingness to explore, combined with 
practical knowledge of rubber, makes the laboratory’s service 
extremely practical. 


If you have a problem of wartime rubber compounding, you 
are welcome to submit it to the Monsanto Rubber research 
laboratories ... without cost and without obligation. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Service Department, Second 
National Building, Akron 8, Ohio. District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Montreal, Toronto. 


, A MONSANTO CHEMICALS SERV- 
ING THE RUBBER INDUSTRY: 


MONSANTO pernncinsin 


ANTIOXIDANTS 


CHEMICALS iin 
ss a “pie acai INSOLUBLE SULFUR “60” 
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OBITUARIES 





Alfred A. Spadone 


\ ‘ \ Spa ‘ t ‘ ‘ ( 
ibber and bre ‘ mcert umd sal 
cle « ( { Spador resident of the 
Spadone Mac! ne t¢ hed if his home 
n Montclair N ’ February 25 
rite a long IIness rt , mh irs 
iw Or lerse ( N. J Mr 
Spadone spect tive yrcale if his 
ife in New York (| He established 
is own nrn tor tiie anutacture 0 
bronze at the we ot I® executing 
bronze memorials for stor andl site 
! the | nited State ind | LAVA d 
and ec! ibellisl ments ! t in\ notable 
uiidinges Later ‘ ( ect the (sutta 
Percha & Rubber \lanutacturins { 
orgamized by his ather in 185 as set 
retary, and tor mat ears was closely 
issociated with the rubber industry. Mir 
Spadone was well kne r his interes 
n painting and achieve some tame as 
an amateur copyist He vas a former 


member of the Ne York Chess lil 
ind the Ni ‘ Vi rk Nation al (slat | \ 


widow ind we ia ; ter ~ \ ( 


Frank B. Walsh 


Frank B. Walsh. one of the pioneers 
| the American rubber industt and 
superintendent ) the West Haven 
Conn., plant of the Armstrong Rubber 
(o. since 1tS orgamization in 1921. die 
on January 27 following a brief illness 


He was a brother of James A. Walsl 
president of \rmstronge Rubber Mi 
Walsh started his careet ! thre rubber 


held with the Spalding & Pepper Co. at 
( hicopec Falls, Mas pre lecessor ot the 
Fisk Tire Co., now the Fisk Tire Di 
vision of the | > Rubber (© | ater 


i¢ worked with both the H irttord Rub 
ber Works and the National Rubber Co 
of Pennsylvania, leaving the utter cor 
cern to help organiz Vuleweld Tire 
& Rubber Co. at Pottstown. Penna For 
the past 24 years he was associated witl 


the Armstrong Rubber Co 


Harrison A. Mayse 


Harrison A. Mayse, former vice presi 


dent and treasurer of the H. O. Canfield 


Kubber Co., Bridgeport, Conn., died at 
his home in Southport, Conn... on Feb 
ruary 19, after a long illness He was 
71 vears of ag \l \Mlayvse was bor 
in Emporia, Kansa He was emploves 
at the Lincoln National Bank in Was 

ton, |). ( ISOS, when he wet 

» Bridgeport t vork r the Amet 
car Craphophone LOOT he ome 
he Canheld ( nT rT y secre 
tary LYOR, a stant ca t 1Y14 
secretar 19] nal sident nu 
1Y16 He | ind 
ul < 


Morris Barbanell 


Morris sarbanell, president ot 
Barbanell, Inc.. crude rubber dealers o 
New York City, and vice-president of 
the Bristol Manufacturing Co., rubbet 
footwear manufacturers Of Bristol, R. | 
hed ona golf course i st Petersburg 
Florida, on February 10, trom a heart 
attack. He was 50 vears of age. Born n 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Barbanell was edu 
cated in local schools His first contac’ 
with the rubber industry came around 
1919 when he joined the N. Y. Paint & 
Varnish Co.. which did some trading 
crude rubber. In later vears he was as 
sociated with Hermann Weber & Co. and 
with Fred Dunbar He rganized il 

otf M. Barbanell. Inc., in 1938, ar 
remained as its active head until his 
leat! \ resident ot Woodmere, | | 
N. Y Mr. Barbanell was a member 


the Woodmere Country Club. He was 


also a member of the fraternal orders 
the Masons and the Elks. Internment 
is ina Long Island cemetet \ widow 
and two sons survive 


John Hall 


John Hall, associated with the Dunloy 
Rubber Co.. Ltd Birmingham, Eng 
land, tor more than fiftv vears before his 


retirement in 1939, died recently in Bir 


mingham at the age of 75 Mr. Hal 
hegan work at 21 in the Dunlop tactor 
in Coventry England, said to he the 


vorld’s first pneumatic tire plant, wher: 
is first job was to put tubes into casings 
and to apply the rubber tread He sub 
sequently became works manager of th: 
plant He also made certai ontribu 
tions to the development of the pnei 
matic tire In Tune, 1941, Mr. Hall re 
turned from his retirement to serve a 
Fort Dunlop during the war emerge! 


He is survived by a widow, a son, and a 


David S. Servis 


David S. Servis, vice-president of the 
Michelin Realty Co. and former treas 
urer of the Michelin Tire Co., died at 


is home in Milltown, N. |., on Mar 


2, atter a long illness ;at the age of 52 
Mr. Servis became treasurer of Micheli 
lire shortly ilter its orgamzation in the 


United States and assumed charge of its 


extensive real estate holdings after 


withdrew from the American field an 
] 


onhnnee its manutacturing activities te 
France He was also vice-president ¢ 
he Milltown National Bank and a di 
rector ot the Building and Loan \ssoc 
ation of Milltown \ widow ul 
laughter sur ( 


Ralph Stoddard 


Ralph Stoddard, president and treas 
urer of the De Laval Separator . died 
in New York City on February 20, at 
the age of 75 Born in Poultney, Ver- 


mont, he originally operated a dairy 
equipment business founded by his 
father. In 1907 he joined the De Laval 
Co. In recent vears he had effectively 
applied the principle of centrifugal sepa 
ration to a variety of new industrial 
uses. Mr. Stoddard is survived by a 


son 








More Names in the News 


B. B. “Britt” Wutson, general man 
ager of the /ndia Rubber World, is re 
cuperating trom a minor operation pet 
formed at the Flushing (L. I.) Hospital 
earlier this month. He is expected to re 
turn to the othce shortly 


1. W. Reepy, formerly chief chemist 
if the New York Rubber Corp., is now 


ASSO iated with the Garlock Packing Lo 


at Palmyra, N. Y 


Lk \. G. SUSIE, tormer! athliated 
with Gustavus |. Esselen, Inc., Boston, 


Corp., Gary, Indiana, as chi emis 


has jomed the staff of the Marben 


| ly Hot # formerly) chiet ot the 
Leather and Rubber Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com 
merce, and currently chief of commer 
cial research for the Rubber Ds velop 
ment Corporation, is recuperating trom 
a hernia operation performed _ last 


month 


Ray A. GrirFFItH, assistant business 
manager at Wooster College since June, 
1942, has left that position to join the 


Wooster Rubhe r to. as cost accountant 


RK. Rk. CoLeEMAN, until recently affiliated 
with the St. Clair Rubber ( 
the Pharis Tire and Rubber Co., Newark, 


has joined 


Ohio, as assistant to the chief chemist 
JOHN BREEDING, formerly associated witl 
e Master Tire & Rubber Co., has also 


joined Pharis as assistant to the plant 


| 
tH 
engemecr 


JOHN ( OF, gwen ral manager ot the 
Naugatuck Chemical and Synthetic Rub 
her Divisions of the | > Rubber 0o., 
vave a lecture on “The Outlook for Rub 
he r at the Acaden \ Music. mW 
Brooklwn,. N. Y.. on Februar 3 


( Ix WHIKEL, formerly assistant to 
the plant manager of the Waukegan, 
l., plant of the Johns-Manville Corp., 
un nanager of that 
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GRIM FACTS: Yes, 1 out of 6 who read this page 
may die of cancer unless more money is given to 
wipe out this scourge. 


The present one million dollars that Americans are 
giving is not nearly enough. Eminent scientists lack 
funds for experiment . .. cancer clinics are starved 
for equipment... sufficient money to care for pitiful 
advanced cases is not available. 


Nearly every American family is destined to number 
a cancer victim with all the misery and expense 
involved ... 17 million living Americans are now 
doomed to die of cancer! 


Yet Americans give to the conquering of cancer less 
than one million dollars annually, as compared to 
one hundred billion dollars a year to the war. More 
must be done! 


¢ Generous as you can jn 
as 
aad Life and Death matter. 


are DEDUCTIBLE FROM INCOME Tay 





YOUR GIFT MAY SAVE 
YOUR LIFE AND THE LIVES OF 
THOSE YOU LOVE 
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CANCER 


KILLS 1 ADULT OUT OF 6 
IT MAY WELL KILL YOU! 


GIVE! 
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GREAT HOPE: You, by giving, can save perhaps 


yourself, perhaps a dear one, from cancer. 


Leading cancer scientists say that five million 
dollars a year would cut the cancer death rate 
l4 to 4. And this even if not another fact were 
discovered . . . merely through wider education, 
more clinics. 


Science wiped out yellow fever, solved small-pox, 
typhoid, diphtheria, found sulfa, penicillin. With 
funds, science can also find the answer to cancer 
for us all. 


Do your part! Give, and give again to banish the 
dread curse of cancer, to save lives by treating 
cases in time. Send us any amount from 10¢ to 
$1,000. Every bit helps! 


If you are a resident of the Metropolitan area 
of New York, send your contribution to 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
130 East 66th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
350 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 


| enclose uy contrition GE GT... 
to aid in the War Against Cancer. 


NAME = 
STREET ADDRESS . i 


ee | 








VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


* 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


* 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
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Ball Bearing Mounted Expander 


\ new expander, which is said to meet the long felt 
need for a device which will produce maximum width 
with minimum warp tension, and without undue wear 
on the surface of the expander, in the finishing o1 
coating of fabrics, has been announced by the Mount 
Hope Machinery Co., Taunton, Mass. A single ex 





pander located in front of the nips of mangles, calen 
ders or washers, etc., will protect the cloth from creases 
being squeezed into it. A special expander has proved 
most effective for rolling up rayon or cotton tire cord 
without wrinkles. 

The roll is neoprene covered and _ ball bearing 
mounted. It is so free turning that the unit can_ be 
used for expanding rayon marquisette without putting 
too much tension on the warp; and as many as 6 of 
them at one time have been used on cotton marquisette 
in front of a stack of dry cans, thus producing excep 
tional crosswise stretch. The minimum tension on the 
warp greatly reduces the tendency of the cloth to con 
tract in width and also increases the life of the rubber 
surface, because less drag is required to turn the ex 
pander. 

The unit is mounted on a hexagon axle, 1-1/16 
inches between flats, which ts bent to any desired curve 
and supported at its ends by ingemious ball and socket 
clamps consisting of rustless bronze jaws held in heavy 
cast iron brackets. These brackets permit the expander 
to be set at any desired angle to the cloth, and the 
axle is secured in position with two 5% inch set screws 
in each bracket. 

The inner races of the ball bearings have hexagon 
holes, so that they cannot turn on the axle, or stick 
and cut it. No serews or clamps (which might get 
loose) are used to hold the ball bearings and sleeves 
in place. A simple, unique device is used for this pur 
pose. The whole assembly is securely held together by 
two collars with set screws, securely spotted into the 
axle, while the rubber covering is located and held by 
two bronze end castings. The rubber thickness 1s ! 
inch and its outside diameter is 4!4 inches. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Automatic Marking Unit 


A motor-driven, floor-mounted unit to print identifi 
cation and other marks on tubes, bars or extruded 
shapes, in continuous lengths or cut-off sections, has 
been introduced by the Superior Type Co., 1800 West 
Larchmont St., Chicago 13, Ill. The unit can be 
mounted following molding or extruding machines, 
preceding cut-off units if desired. Lineal velocity up 
to 240 feet per minute is permitted by the unit, which 
is adjustable for stock up to 4 inches wide (or 4-inch 
diameter). A 6-inch diameter printing head permits 
maximum length of copy of approximately 18 inches, 
or repetition of short lengths of copy at any desired 
intervals. Width of copy is generally matched to the 





requirement, as long as it does not exceed a total of 
30 degrees on each side of the vertical center line of 
tubular stock. The printing unit features rubber type 
or dies, which are automatically inked for each print 
ing. It is equipped with an ink reservoir and ink dis 
tributing rollers, and special inks to meet special 
requirements can generally be secured from the com 
pany. Because of the nature of the marking unit, 
models are usually built to customer specifications. 


FOR EASY PROCESSING, USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PACE 582) 
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PACKAGES—Specially designed 





MAGNESIA 


‘MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 


Technical and U.S.P. Grades 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE 
EXTRA LIGHT 


Special Service for All Requirements 


of the Rubber Trade 


—“ 


GENERAL MAGNESITE 
& MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 


MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 


2960 East Venango St. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


MONTREAL anadian Ir 
justries, Ltd 

NEWARK. N. | 
Wood §& Oo. Ir 


PORTLAND, ORE Miller 
& Zehrung Chemical Co 
JL, MINN.—George 


T. PAUL 
C. Brandt, Inc 
SEATTLE. WASH.—Carl 


ge 
Miller & ( 


TRENTON, N. J].—Genera 
Supply > Chemi al Co 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


PALMALENE 


Boot Resoling Equipment 


The Union Supply Co., 1544 Broadway, Denver 2 
Colorado, is currently offering to industry specially 
A NEW PALM FATTY ACID OF MEDIUM designed equipment for the resoling of rubber boots 


TITRE, SYNTHETICALLY MADE he equipment, illustrated herewith, is said to do 
completely satisfactory heel, instep and sole recapping 


Excellent as a replacement for Stearic 


Acid in rubber compounding. 


PALMALENE SPECIFICATIONS 


Saponification Number 180-185 
lodine Value : bi 55-60 
litre rene se 





geMiTr-g, 
BEALON | 


Chemical. Manufe de Mew 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON facturor 





in Ceneda: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST: PAUL ST... W. MONTREAL 





COMPOUNDS CURED AND UNCURED © PLANTATION RUBBERS ® BALATA @ 


~« SCRAP 


job. According to the company, the equipment is unt 
versal in that one mold will cover a large range ot 
sizes and a type of last has been developed which will 


cover the same range. Previously, it was necessary 
to have hundreds of mold sizes and last sizes in all 
shapes to properly cover the field [The molds are 


furnished by the company on a lease-franchise basis. 
The Union Supply Co. reports that boot resoling is 
popular with workers employed in creameries, pack 
ing plants, mines, and various types of factories. 
Miners, it is said, frequently have a pair of new boots 
resoled before they wear them since resoling insures 
a longer life and the heavier sole aftords better foot 
protection against sharp rocks and rocky surfaces 


\ small size, double plunger, slide valve type of 
pumping unit, called the Automatic Central Pump- 
ing Unit DC-25, which provides a positive high pres 
sure pump for the handling of all types of lubricants 
without the use of springs, check valves or stuffing 
boxes, has been introduced by the Farval Corp., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. The complete system will handle 
either oil or grease and requires no attention except 
the renewal of the lubricant supply in the reservon 
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MEYER & BROWN CORP. AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
Founded 1894 STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
; MANDRELS 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. NATIONAL SHERARDIZING &G MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 
WILD RUBBERS © GUAYULE © NEOPRENE © BUTYL RUBBER © VISTANEX Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 





New Ashcroft Air Control 


The development of a new simple, rugged, durable, 
dependable air control for shallow well pumps has 
been announced by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
sridgeport, Conn. Many exclusive features are claimed 
for this new Ashcroft Air Control. They include rub 
ber diaphragm as the one single moving part which 
combines valve head, gland seal, and float hinge. The 
valve has a stainless steel orifice and is completely 
sealed. It has no water cavities. The body of the in 
strument is either cast brass or cast iron, The entire 
unit is compact and lightweight, measuring 134 inches 
between wrench flats. Control is for applications up to 
8O Ib. p.s.1. tank pressure. 


The Special Products Division, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has announced a new 
electronic detector for instantaneously detecting the 
presence of mercury-vapor concentrations in the at 
mosphere. It will measure directly mercury-vapor 
concentrations as high as one part in three million 
parts of air by volume and as low as one part in 
two hundred million parts, with an accuracy of 


approximately 5% 


\ new and unusual heating pot for a variety ol 
low melting point materials is reported to have been 
developed by the Kindt-Collins Co., 12651 Elmwood 
\ve., Cleveland, Ohio. Originally designed as a 
glue pot for patternmaking and woodworking shops, 
it has been found highly efficient in melting and 
maintaining liquidity of such diverse materials as 
shellac, kerosene, turpentine, waxes, metals, and 
certain types of plastic materials 


\ new lightweight blower for heat dispersion, 
which operates under all conditions of climate and 
temperature, has been added to the line of the 
LL. R. Manufacturing Co., Division of the Ripley 
Co., Torrington, Conn. The new unit weighs but 
3% ounces and delivers 50 ¢.f.m. at 8,000 r.p.m 


REMOVE THE NERVE WITH PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PACE 582) 
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CAPITOL PROCESS 
LINER TREATMENT 


and the 


Current Cotton 
(roods Shortage 


In view of the stringent shortage of 


all types of cotton piece goods, it is 
imperative that all means be utilized 


to lengthen the life of your liners. 


Therefore, we suggest that you 
seriously consider Capitol Process 
Liner Treatment. If you utilize our 
liner treatment it will materially 
lengthen the duration of their useful- 
ness many months over untreated 


liners. 


Such action may well relieve you of 
one of your current emergency 


problems. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 


H 
‘ 
a 


Capitol Process 






Originators of the 
Liner gaat t . 


Treatment 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 
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‘ With High Speed Dise Cutting 
Blade, Automatic Feed and with 
Tandem Feed Wheels. Capacity 
Section Up to 3” by 414”—Length 


”* ” 
le to 4”. 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 


Long Distance Phone Call 


MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 














Calibrated 
FACTS 


Cw 


WEARABILITY 
Yours in Aduance with 
the Tater Alraser 


No need for guesswork in the testing of your own or 
competitor's products for wearability or resistance to 
surface abrasion. The Taber Abraser gives you the facts 
with scientific precision—yet the procedure is as practical 
as it is accurate. Eliminates time-consuming, expensive 
performance tests Used by scores of textile manufacturers 
for testing the wearing qualities of all types of fabrics, 
even the sheerest. 











Write: Full details on the Taber Abraser and 
the Taber wear testing method described in 
new handbook. Write for your free copy. 


TABER INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


1TIRA Goundry Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Alfred Suter, Textile Engineer, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Taber st Proves What Wears Best 























BOOKS 





South America Called Them. l3y Victor Wolfgang von 
Haven Published by Alfred \ Knopt, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 534 x 8 in. 311 pp. $3.75 


This is a well-told story of four scientists—La Con 
damine, Humboldt, Darwin and Spruce—whose explora 
tions in South America, spread over a century and a half, 
unlocked the riches of that continent, including rubber. The 
whole story of South America is tound in the book—the 
giant peaks of the Andes, the torturous path of the 


\mazon, the rain-sodden plains of the Orinoco, the nitrate 
deserts of Chile and Peru, the tron-mountained island ot 
Tierra del Fuego. Well-written by an explorer who has 
traveled over much of the territory opened up by the 
earli scientists, the book combines sound science and 


tactual history 

Although Charles-Marie de La Condamine, who was 
sent to Soutl America by the Frencl Academie des 
Sciences to help determine the true shape of the earth, in 
an effort to disprove the Newtonian theory, was not the 


first to see rubber, since Columbus had reported its exist 


ence and Cortez found the Aztecs playing the game of 
tlachtt with solid rubber balls, his reports were the first 
to attract Europe’s attention to rubber and, according to 
this book, “his were the first scientific experiments, his 
the first mention of the Hevea tree” and “he was the first 
to bring back samples of rubber to Europe.” La Con 
damine’s first contact with rubber came in 1736 in the 
Esmeraldas area when the natives brought him a piece ol 
stretching ‘cloth’ whuicl they called caoutchou Kecog 
nizing thie water-resistant properties of the material, la 
Condaminge fashioned himself a rubber poucl r his 
quadrant” and thus unknowingly became the first white 


rubber manutacturer 
Before returning to France to report on his findings 


to the Academie des Sciences, La Condamine traveled the 


entire length ot the mighty Amazon, trom west t east 
He continued to investigate the rubber plant during thus 
trip and noted the existence ol rubber trees ilong thie 
entire length of the Amazon basin. He noted the use or 
molds by the natives and gathered syringes and “pumps 
which the Indians made of rubber, which among. the 
Omaguas are a very common utensil.” These he brought to 
Europe, along with chunks of coagulated rubber, and, 
according to the author, “so bevan the history ot that 
product (rubber) which changed the industry of the world.” 
Back in France, La Condamine “wrote of rubber, he ex 
perimented with the samples that he had brought back 
he mtroduced it tor the first time t the scientists of 
| UrOpe¢ : 

Although La Condamine’s connection with the early dis 
coveries of rubber are tairlvy well known to the modern 
rubber industry, it is not generally known that he ts also 
credited with the discovery of platinum and = rotenone 
During his South American venture some of the sambos 


in his party picked up metal which, being neither gold nos 
silver, was called platma. When finally examined by 
metallurgists in Europe, it became known that La Conda 
mine had discovered platinum. When he found the natives 


using “leaves or roots which when thrown into the water 
have the faculty of intoxicating fish,” he collected the 
plant and became the European discoverer of varvascu, or 


barbasco, which contains the alkaloid known as rotenone, 
now widely used as an insecticide 
Of the other three scientists, Humboldt and Darwin paid 


little attention to rubber during their respective work in 
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RAYON PROCESSING CO. ix’ | | PITTSBURGH - PA. 


100 TREMONT a CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND Chemicals for the Nation S War Program 


Developers aud Producers of 
| Cotton Fillers for Plastics 


REQUEST SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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Rubber Latex Compounds \ 
Synthetic Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Resin Compounds and Adhesives 
Synthetic Latex Adhesives / 
Aqueous Dispersions of Reclaimed Rubber y 
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mark 78 GOODYEAR AVE.. MELROSE, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL., First National Bank Bidg. AKRON, OHIO, Ohio Building 
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SHARP EDGE CUTTING DIES 


Also TOOLS, DIES, JIGS, FIXTURES, 
MOLDS and MACHINE PARTS 





— 4] Years in St. Louis— 
For Excellent Workmanship 
TRY 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts., St. Louis 4, Mo. 








NEOPRENE COMPOUNDERS! 


investigate Baker's 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Boker supplies what neoprene 
compounders demand—Calcined 
Magnesia that is always uniform. 


Test it in wetting power—in ease of 
dispersion—stability of compounded 
stock—rate of cure—tensile strength 
and plasticity. 


Learn why Baker's Light Calcined 
Magnesia is better. 


Send for free samples 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 






















RAND RUBBER CO 





REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


South America, but Richard Spruce, one of the greatest 
botanical explorers in history, witnessed the growth of 
Belem, Para and Manoas into tremendous rubber centers 
Returning from the heart of the jungles to Manaos in 1854 
he found himself in the midst of the first large rubber 
boom, with the price of rubber already exceeding the 
$1.50-a-pound mark. Some of the plants and specimens of 
rubber products which Spruce had sent to the outer world 
were in part responsible for this boom. In some of his 
reports Spruce also told of watching the sermgueros tap- 
ping Hevea trees “with a series of deep chevrons cut into 
the bark.” 

This book should prove of interest to the rubber in 
dustry because of its historical value and because it tells 
so well the story of South America which, once again, 1s 
an important producer of rubber. It is well documented 


ind’ contains a carefully-prepared index 


Plastics—Scientific and Technological. By H. Ronald Fleck 
Published by the Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court 
St., Brooklyn 2, N.-¥ 54% x 8% in. 326 pp. $6.50 


Originally published in England, and now available in an 
\merican edition, with some revisions, this book is an up-to 
late and comprehensive text covering the scientific and tech 
nological aspects of the expanding plastics industry. Embrac 
ing both the European and American developments, it com 
prises a critical survey of the literature and a correlation ot 
scattered data which should prove of value to both the tech 
nologists of the field and to practical men whose work re 
quires some knowledge of the chemistry and technology of! 
plastics 

The book has 15 chapters in all, as follows (1) //tstory of 
Plastics; (2) Raw Matertals; (3) Theoretical Princtples of 
Polymerization (4) Chemisiry of Plastic Materials; (5) 
Vanufacture of Plastic Maternals; (6) Synthetic ;lastomers 
Rubber-Like Plastics; (7) Physical Properties of Thermo 
plastic Materials; (8) Physical Properties of Thermosetting 
\Vaterials; (9) Synthetic Resins; (10) Synthetic Fibres and 
Textiles; (11) Adheswes, Plywood and Impregnated Il'oo0d; 
(12) Manu/jacture of Dies and Molds; (13) Manufacture of 
Plastic Articles; (14) Chemical, Physical and Electrical Test 
mg of Plastics; (15) Chemical Analysis of Raw Materials 
In addition, some valuable addenda is furnished and a subject 


index included 

The chapter on Synthetic Elastomers or Rubber-Like Plastics 
is well handled. It includes reference to the chemistry of natu 
ral rubber, a classification of polymers with rubber-like proper 
ties, a discussion of raw materials (coal, petroleum, acryloni 
trile, ethylene dichloride, isoprene, styrene, vinyl acetylene, 
etc.), a description of the vulcanization theory, flexibility of 
lastomers at low temperatures, and, finally, an outline of the 
specific properties of the various copolymers 

Referring to the postwar status of rubber, the author states 
that “it is fairly evident that since a large mass of people in 
the Far East depend on rubber for their livelihood, and since 
natural rubber possesses certain advantages over the synthetic 
substitutes, rubber will regain a position in the aew postwar 
economy of the world.” On the other hand, however, he refers 
to the fact that the vast new (synthetic rubber) industry can 
not be allowed to die out, and adds “it is probable that some 
equitable distribution between natural rubber and the new 


elastomers will be achieved.” 
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“Shay ast Longer” 
atG. vu. S. Pat. OFF. 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 


SINCE 1880 


BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 


RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 
BROOKLYN, N YY. U.S.A MERS. 
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SPPLEX 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 
A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

e Has micro-adjustment for accurate 

widths. 

¢ Equipped with water tank which 

fteds water to the slotted knife and 

to the cut. 









e Has repulsion- 
induction mo- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

eAutomatic 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

« Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy te 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, ete. Cuts squarely- 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 











Carbon Tetrachloride. 


Caustic Soda, 








420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
444 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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CRYSTEX insoluble SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9916% Pure 


Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAL. 









CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 


261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 


RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


© All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Small Factories. 


¢ Complete Plant Design and Layout; also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


* Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


* Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


® Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Cable Address 
“Centimac” New York 


Telephone 
WOrth 2-1650 








gC HEMICALS 


FOR THE 


WRUBBER 


INDUSTRY 





Carbon Bisulphide 


Sulphur Chloride 


Stauffer 





555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
124 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON 8, OHIO 
NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 

APOPKA, FLORIDA 
















New 


Mills 
Two Sizes 


6" x 12” 
6” x 16” 


Ir your post war plans for greater production 
‘all for special Rubber machinery, we invite 
you to submit them to Thropp Engineers NOW. 
They will gladly work with you in designing 
istom built mills for your particular require- 
ients to enable you to convert quickly to peace 


Wr te NC WwW! 


me production 


WM. BR. THROPP & SONS, CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Laboratory 








As a MOLD LUBRICANT 


—Orvus permits articles to leave 
molds readily; molds clean easily. 

— Orvusis effective in hardest water. 

—Orvus forms no insoluble ma- 
terials which might be deposited 
as a film on mold or rubber. 


For WASHING and FINISHING 


- Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner tubes, 
automotive parts and other molded and extruded 
rubber goods. Leaves articles with a pleasing finish. 


Write for further details about Orvus 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


O} ty US soa fated alcohol type cleanser —not ao soap 
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REVIEWS 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 





Motor Truck Facts: 1944. Automobile Manufacturers As 
sociation. Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 534 


x 8% in. 56 pp 


The sixth edition of this biennial publication presents fac 
tual data, statistically tabulated, on the motor truck industry 
The extent to which warfare has been motorized is indicated 
by the revelation that 226 different types of military vehicles 
are being manufactured at the rate of $2,500,000,000 worth a 
vear, or two and one-half times the total value of such manu 
facturing in 1941, the peak peacetime year. Civilian truck use 
in 1944 is shown to have been only slightly below its all-time 
peak. A series of maps, indicating how motor truck transpor 
tation is still restricted by conflicting state regulations, is in 
cluded in the booklet, along with a summary of the recommen 
dations for basic standards for trucks and highways which the 
National Interregional Highway Committee prepared for the 
government as a means for qn ling this interstate conflict An 
index is provided for convenience 

* 


Channel Black-Witcarb Mixtures in GR-S. (Report 44-4) 
Witco Chemical Co., 6200 W. S5lst St.. Chicago 38, III 
8’ x 1l in. 20 pp 


The range of properties attainable by various blends of chan 
nel black and Witcarb, the precipitated calcium carbonate, in 
(R-S is shown in this technical report. The results indicat 
that proper mixtures of these materials used alternativel) 
GR-S to replace SRF or thermatomic blacks can impart prop 
erties often superior to those containing these blacks al 
These properties include combinations of higher elongation and 
lower modulus, with constant loadings at any given tensile 


strengt! 
o 


Plasticizers. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp 


Essential information on various plasticizers, including the 
Flexol plasticizers, is given in this booklet. Names, formulas 
physical properties and specifications, charts showing con 


patibilities with commercial resins, and data on performances 
are included. A discussion of the nature of plasticization and a 
summary of the requirements for effective plasticizers are als 
included, as is a section concerning the proper choice of a plas 


ticizer for use with various synthetic resins and = svntheti 


rubbers 


FOR HIGH TENSILE, USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PACE 582 
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EQUIPMENT TH 


Sifters, Crushers, Cutters, Dry and Liquid Mixers, 
Mills, Grinders, Pulverizers, Conveyor Systems, 
Complete installations. oe 











The handling equipment construction “‘know- 

















how”’ of the Mercer Engineering Works, Inc., 
Clifton, N. J. . . . The more than 40 years pro- 
cessing equipment experience of Robinson 
© ‘Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa... . All are embodied in © 
and represented by 


MERCER-ROBINSON, CO., INC. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














HANDLING 
\-# EQUIPMENT 


Trailer Trucks (All Types) Wheel Tractor Cranes 
Del Pint ta 
Live Skids, Wheels, Casters. ad 





» 








LABORATORY 


ie Cir & Dp cnicis, INC. 


260 West Broadway, New York City * Plant: South Kearney, New Jersey 
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TESTED 


_adea’ 
. 


VULCANIZING 


DISPERSIONS 


Ready to Mix with 


Synthetic Rubber Latex 





AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


‘STAYBELITE ESTER 
EMULSIONS 


For Compounding With 
NEOPRENE OR BUNA LATEX 


3 
oe 2 





“ALSO NEOPRENE DEODORIZER 
{ 





Compounding Formulae Available Upon Request 


| BUNA CEMENT CORP. 


32 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

















PRODUCTS OR THE 


RUBBER 
Industry 


“Whittaker” 
products, you can be sure of uni- 
formity and quality. Strict testing 
is done in our own laboratory. 





When you specify 


Talc * Stearates * Heavy Magnesium Oxide * Extra 
Whiting 
Magnesia Carbonate * Pyrophylilite 


Light Calcined Magnesia * Pumice Stone * 


Sericite * 


EST. 1890 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
Harry Holland & Sons Edward W. Ortenbach 
PHILADELPHIA TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Peltz & Company elgg Agencies, itd. 
CLEVELAN 
Palmer Supplies Co., formerly Shae Schuster Co. 
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BALATA 
SYNTHETIC 
CRUDE RUBBER 


Servicing Rubber Reserve Permits 


Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Phone—Lafayette 1202 








ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 





Crude Rubber Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 


Rubber Colors 


Crown Rubber Clay 


Rubber Chemicals 


Stocks of above carried at all times 





BOSTON - 79 Milk St.- MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 








COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
a 
Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 





























OXIDES AND CARBONATES 
LIGHT AND HEAVY « FOR 
TECHNICAL & DRUG USES 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Wm § GRAY & C0 DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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REVIEWS 


Automobile Facts and Figures: 1944-45. Automobile Manu 
facturers Association, New Center Bldg., 
Michigan. 6 x 8% in. 64 pp 


Detroit 2 


the A M.AQ’s earbook, the hrst 


since 1943, brings up to date statistical information on how 


The twenty-sixth edition of 


the automotive industry is meeting the undiminished battlefield 
demands for the weapons it produces and summarizes factual 
information on the role played by automotive transportation 1 
\pproximately $24,000,000,000 orth ot alr 
ammunition, tanks, military vehicles, and other wat 
by 


hown, have been turned out 


he war effort 
cratt, guns, 
products. it is s he industry s 
1,000 plants at a rat double that of the peak peacetime year, 


Of special interest is a list of war product inufactured by 


he industt Che booklet is provided with a detailed index 


a 
Buna N Synthetic Rubbers. (Booklet N: 
Vanderbilt . 2. 230 Park \ve Ne \\ \ rk 17. N \ 

S x ll in. 16 pp 


| 
The effect of various compounding ingredients in represen 


Buna N is shown in this technical rt. Sever 


including Butaprene NXM and NL, Chemi 


26 


tative types « 
types of Buna N, 
gum Nl and N2, Hycar OR-15 and OR-25, and 


Perbunan 


were tested, and the effect of five classes of cor pounding ma 

terials (accelerators, vulcanizing agents, heat-aging resistants 

carbon blacks and mineral fillers) was determined Four 
ypes of curing combinations were employed. Complete results 
ire s] 1 able and graph torm 

* 

United Rolls and Pinions. United Engineering & Foundry 
( © Pittsburg! Penna. 9 x ll 1 OH | sseleat 
This combination price schedule an ul box llustrates 

i l¢ r thre rious vp i r i ire Ss ess 
Wty t It contan i H ‘ and 

if Ss ade Db United Engin é eces 
i ila esignal s ind prices \ ese i é 1] 
i r each px iT¢ illustrate i ele 
pe oll in €as atte S tables 
ind i , mci ne a metric cor eT i ire 
i 1 atl Inne S ¢ SIO! i ( S| t 
t ( le i cs ir¢ ils I ude 
- 

Cotton Insulation. National Cotto f America 
Memphis lent 5 x 8 in. 36 p 
Some ¢ the properties of cotton inst lation, first made avail 

able commercially in 1940, are described in this booklet Phe 

description is divided into 11 parts ering suc subjects as 
sulia i cotton, weight ! cottor 1 sulation, 
esilte eness, flame resistance, repellet ( to 1 ilcle “ 

und hi st ld ests, and methods of har Y illat 1 

s 

Resins and Plastics for Geon-Hycar Blends. (‘|« Bul 
M4 Chemical Division, B. | G Ira ( . Rose 
B nidit or. { le ve land 15, Ohio Pe x 1] I 5 
Chis bulletin lists the advantage s, as well as the limitat ons, 


available blends of the Geon resins with Hvycar OR-15 and 
OR 25 It cites the uses tor whicl these blet Is possess unusual 
advantages and discusses compounding techniques as well as 


the mixing operations, Data on the curing and physical prop 


erties of typical tormulations, including hose tube, friction 


stock and pure gun compounds, IS give 


OVENS 


OVEN-MATERIALS-HANDLING SYSTEMS 
SYSTEMS FOR ALL 


OVEN PROCESSING MATERIALS 
fF 


TTSTTTTAL Tee Crgineering COMPANY 


11621 Detroit Avenue Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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RANDALL & STICKNEY 


| Hand Grip 
: Rubber Gauge 
No. 3-B 






Height a Length a. iy _. eee, 
Depth of Dial 50 Divisions Weight .... 4 lbs. 
Throat 6%" Each Div. 1/1000” Frame . Aluminum 


Designed for gauging stock as 
it is coming from the calender. 





FRANK E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 





REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


37-08 Northern Boulevard 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Distributors for RUBBER RESERVE CO. of 


GR-8 LATEX 


CONCENTRATED 
GR-S LATEX (58%) 


COMPOUNDS FROM 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 











Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 


for 
REVERTEX (73-75%) 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 





We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and free 
consulting service 
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AUTOMATIC MILL BATCH-OFF MACHINE 


A Big Time and 
Labor Saver for 
the 
Rubber Industry 


Why lose valuable mixing 
time slabbing off by hand 
when it can be done auto- 
matically ? 


FESTOON RACK 


At last you are able to re- 
duce that Banbury cycle. 


| 
| One more of your syn- 
a thetic rubber problems 
solved. 


Write Today 





The Akron 
Akron 











for Full Particulars 
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Crude Rubber Cotton 
— nterestit figures or ports, cor NEW YORK. MARCH 14. 1945 The price of middling 





leased | e Rubber Reserve | nm rec March 6 and low 22 






RUBBER AGE 


uplands or 


tron 1938 ¢ O44 were nf ; . . : 

yoy ~ecmapasir ah, narrow range of 24 points 
hes a of uation rr report, high for the period being 
2.30 on February 13 





Imption and inventorie crude rubber Cotton Exchange has swung in the 


Since ou} 


MARCH, 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
> - Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


the 
very 
last 


22.54 on 


The 


wecks Imports into the nited States i - _—_ — it on 
| average price for middling uplands on the 
1022 totaled ne vey ' Scrap Rubber " : 
: ale 106.000 | eached a } Exchange for the month ot February was 
f 102 = rn 104] nd drom . , : 
1,025, 00 ’ ul Opp Che stronger tone experienced in scral] 22.28, based on 22 trading days At no 
t< ; WM) tone ' ] ; | ‘ ' ’ | 11 . 1 
4,01 4 i} creast rubber circles in recent months ,¢ tinnes wint in the period did the price fluctuate 
l ntl ntinue l | 
ffort pre ement nd ' , , ‘tet . 
‘ I | Li Lease a and in view of the anticipated jump in pr sharply up or down, although the usual day 
‘ a? heen aaa x oe , 11 ' . 2 5 
range a : und é uctior f reclaimed rubber by request of to-day fluctuation of 3 to 5 points was evi 
factors, they climbed t 8,0UU tor n 1944 the War Production Board it is expected t denced The usual amount of trade pur 
The « nsut ntiog re tollow a some strengthen still further shortly Supplies chasing, offset by cor ission house selling 
— mila ‘ ption im the fortunately, are still in good shape and and liquidation, was also in evidence Che 
T | “sf ty eynir ’ 4 ’ ’ ’ - ; - ] » 
Un te ; amount 137,000 tons o scrap rubber dealers believe they can help market has its eyes glued on war develop 
ct 1 ) 38 veul ote 5 +} . . t m4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ 9 : OUI e reclaimers step up to and maintain pr ments and is almost at a status quo awaiting 
T) ‘ ] | ‘ ‘4 7 ’ - 
: 4 ca s uction ipproximately 25,000 tons a the results of the big push now on in 
z Il_¢ ' | > . : ’ . ' 
reacned €a ‘ UZS UU tons), mont] I he demand is still largely for tire Europe ( onsiderable interest 1s being ex 
i « onned ; | of 1¢ ) 2 ( 1 = 1 
and dr DD stea 1O4 194 and 1944 and tube stocks, but increasing interest is pressed in the stand expected t | taken 
6 ovese heis 17 a . ' : 
the ' ire 1/6 000 OO and 144.00 heing evidenced . auto tire peelings the hy United States representatives tor an 1n 
' ' el] na ‘ | : he 
I Cs} Year~- StOCKS ( price for wht Is now upward following ternational commodity agreement on cottot 
parativel t é ( OOO tons a é a long downward trend. Dealers have beet at the meeting of cotten-producing nations 
end ) OOO te a he end o bidding $34.00 Akron for Ni 1 peelings scheduled to convene in Washington = on 
‘ ; } | ’ les | . ; { > . - =~ 1 1 
L941, ar tour ed an al ‘ \ 15,00 against $32.00 a month or two ag Re March 26. Recognizing the fact that world 
tons at the end of last yeat \ minimut claimers are still sl of mixed svntheti cotton stocks for export will probably be 
‘ ‘ » of noni =i . j : . - ‘ ] t 
tf 100,000 n crude rubbh s consi scrap and such lots bring few offers Some anywhere trom 2 to 4 tim likely expor 
ered the dang ir invent interest, however, is evident in Vinvl cable requirements, the American delegates to the 
| ! . . 
Lhe ! roomil ) ‘yl ( a rubber scrap Prices shown below are ceilings or conference are believed prepared to support 
production was emphasized in the report, tvpical grades of scray multilateral action to relieve the problem ot 
ty ’ ) , ‘ 7 2 
climbing fr +,000 1 1942 to 763,000 post-war surpluses. Quotations for middling 
tons in 1944. Because of dwindling supplies Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akrot uplands on the Exchange follow 
of natural rubber, 1 timated that pr Mixed passenger tires ton $ I Ma 
ductiot i nthetic rubber in 1945 wall Beadless tr ti ; ton Close Hig Low ( : 
have to be increased to 1.000.000 tons. o1 Mixed truck tires tor J l 1.89 1.84 71.8 
' 4 , . Read s passenger tires tor Oct e! 
31% over 1944. and 1 200.000 tons ‘ _— e Necen 
’ Asse ger t g t 2 ecel er 
1946 or SA { Cl 1944 N ck peelings . 
Price how! below iré e1l sf | N senge tube t 
1} Pobber R ' ne Re passenger tubes b 
{ Ru iM Les ‘ ( pat - , Y 
Black passenger es 6% Reclaimed Rubber 
Mixed passenger t t Y, : 
PI . N tr k tube As a result of the severe carbon black 
é , led tru eubes , , 
ntations - ick shortage and the resultant orders curtailing 
black ft tube é 
R - . N-( wr : such consumption, the demand for re lain 
Thick Pale | ( X ‘ Bicycle f t is reaching still higher levels than those wit 
Thin Pale | ( é x { . bag ' vate : ’ ton | nessed in recent months Reclaim is ex 
B n rep LX 58 , pected to take up part ol he slack, along 
l I wn ‘ Ss sth “re: 1 1 i I xid n ral 
Thick Ret ‘ R . 8% = — == with immecreasec 1S€ mh de, mineral 
Rolled Brow I B 2 rubber, clays, and ther ret rcing agents 
r ced B ets, 3 S +: . : In anticipation of the mounting den and for 
la I i XRSS 4 Tire Fabrics P »> | 1 band 
S ( I": . ) reclaim, \\ B Nas asket recia ers Stic] 
. ‘? | q 1) 
Ole ‘ ; } ‘ 1 , Ip srroduction tron ne al t ximate ALLE 
Che situation in the tire fabric field re- hw - ; 
} ’ 1 tons a month to 25,000 tor Since stepping 
ains unchanged, with practically no de- , 
' ' up reciaim productior : as i a mal 
W iid- mand tor such tabrics. Consequently, prices . sages , , 
; . power problem, special cor eration is being 
are nominal and in many quarters are not : = \\ ¥ 
v1. . rT: t tl _ t vara 1) ( al I al 
Um Fine ( é ) even being quoted The prices shown be granted in 1 ega 
if re ’ ¢ . 7 r (<4 MNISSIOT ( ontre ver ct c1mnr 
. <? yw are those which were in force on or Powe THUTSSIC rol ¢ nsum} 
Cut | W x D ‘ hy, lanuarv 15. 1942 tion of reclain as also beer ehtened by 
oriver ¢ . ( 4 a ) anus i, ' - 
{ ( vA & < an amendment to Rubber Order R-1. Prices 
Drie . ‘ shown below are ceilings pical grades 
’ (Prices Net at the Mill) = a ’ : 
Ca Rall. of reclaim 
va M “ ' Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 ‘ecu 434%@ 44 
Peeler, card 23/4/3 | 414 . - 
4, ; irded, < . i 42@ 4: Shoe 
( le Peeler, carded 3/3 Ib 41%4@ .42 
rsuavule heathen arded. 135/4/2 : 11t%@ 40 1 , _ 
i arded, 2/4/e.. reel . 2 y. nwashe i 4 
, : Peeler -arded, 13/3/3 , lb 40%@ 41 
Le ( ; , Tube 
CHAFERS —_— > 
B acKk I 1pe¢ 4 r < 
Balata Carded, American, 1%”.. Ib 43%@ .44 Red Tube i %4 
Carded, American, |! lb i9%@ 48 Tires 
Suri ~ ' ‘ ‘ 
Mana B i844 84, —— -—- Black (acid process ] 8 @ 08% 
‘ ' i B ; $4, Black, selected tires I 7 ? 7% 
Pe » Prin 8%, Q Truck, Heavy Gra r 7% 
‘ Vire Sheetings Wi 
; liscellaneous 
Sx t \ i 72 Mechanical blends I 5 @ .06 
Latex 40x4 t | @ )g White Ib 6¢@ .136M% 
tix ; if fa M 
N " { I { {2x48 j »17 2 
Creame Ta ( I $ 18x48 it 8 87 Ducks 
('¢ fus | k ( ; x ' } ; 
Heat. entra ( I 18x44 ! t 7 I 1.7 Enameling (single f a 4 
Drur oeee : 29% 47 Belting and Hose a 
Note: Prices shown above are ceiling prices set Single filling, A grad i 19 
{ i { | NN N ( 1 «< I r of t Or A Double filling. A grad 1 { 
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TRANSPORTATION ... 


PERSONAL 


1683 STYLE 





907 
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G RANDFATHER’S high wheeler—=with solid 
rubber tires—was the last word in personal 
transportation in 1883. Replacing iron rims, the 
new comfort and safety of rubber tires pointed 
the way to the growing “Age of Rubber” in which 
Reclaim has played one of the most essential 

parts. 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming, a going concern in 
1883, is proud of its many “firsts” in the industry 
. especially its establishment, in 1905, of the 


first scientific laboratory exclusively devoted to 





research and rigid control of Reclaimed rubber. 
Out of it have come standardized BUFFALO 
grades on which hundreds of manufacturers rely 
for quality and uniformity in their own products. 

BUFFALO — which means U. S. Rubber Re- 
claiming — offers its highly specialized knowledge 
of Reclaim and its many uses to forward-looking 
manufacturers. To them, BUFFALO Reclaims 
present the opportunity for great new strides in 
design and production of countless post war indus- 


trial and consumer articles. 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18 


PLANTS AT BUFFALO, N, Y. 


AKRON 
Dugan & Campbell 
Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 


TRENTON 
H. M. Royal, Inc. 
689 Pennington Ave. 


TORONTO 
H. Van Der Linde, Ltd. 
156 Yonge St. 


63 Years Serving The Industry Solely As Reclaimers 


1945 
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ACCELERATORS 


Organic 
(Thiocarbanilid) 


A-100 


Aldehyde ammoni: 


Buta al 
Buty! Zin 
Laptax 
Cryiene 
Di-Ortho- Tolyguanidine 
Diphenyl guanidine 
El-Sixty 

Ethasar 

Eth ru 

Ethy! Zimate 
Ethylidine aniline 


ate 


Formaldehyde aniline N 
Guantal lb 
Hepteen ) 
Hexamethylenetetram ne b 
Lead Oleate, No. 999 Ib 
Witco tb 
Ledate 
Methasan 
Methyl Tuads 
Methy! Zimate t 
Monex 
Pentex 
Phenex 
Pip- Pip 
R & if -D 
R-2 Crystals 
Rotax Ib 
Safex b 
Santocure Ib 
Selena t 
SPDX-G ™ 
Super Sulur No. 2 Ib 
Thiocarbanilid, drums t 
Thiofide lb 
Thiotax b 
Thiurad b 
Trimene tb 
ase lb 
Friphenylguanidine Ib 
to ] 
Ureka , Ib 
Blend B ib 
Blend ( Ib 
DEE ctsdedyéueséeaseoos Ib. 
Vuilcanol bb 
Inorganic 
Litharge, domestic Ib 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy tb 
COLORS 
Biues * 
Prussian Ib 
Jitramarine i) 
Browns * 
Mapico : Ib 
Umber, Turkey bb 
Greens * 
Chrome Ib 
Guignet’s Green Ib 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 Ib 
Indian : N 
seommentie (Maroon) lb 
; lb 
Rotce oxide, pure Ib 
Rub-Er- Red Ib 
Whites * 
Cryptone No. 19 Ib 
Cryptone CB No. 21 Ib 
Cryptone ZS-800 lb 
Lithopone 
Albalith Ib 
Astrolith Ib 
Arolith Ib 
Ray-cal Ib 
Rayox bb 
Titanox A Ib 
Titanox B Ib 
Titanox ( ‘ Ib 
Zine Oxide—American Process * 
American Aro 
ZZZ (lead free) Ib 
Anaconda, lead free Ib 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand 
Special—3 lb 
XX Red—4¢4 Ib 
XX Red—72 b 
XX Red—103 Ib 
Kadox, black label—15 Ib 
Red label—1i7 lb 
St. Joe, black label! Ib 
green \abe! lb 
red label ; Tb 
U. S. P.—?7, bbis | 


: Price Ceilings. 
* Priee tons of Agreements 


682 


iD 


WL Lael walt Yar 


25890898886088 


74 
@ 
t 
@ 
44 @ 
“ft 
60 @ 
a 
(@ 
13 $ 
28 
;9 @ 
34 (@ 
@ 
54 @ 
% @ 
45 ea 
99 @ 
580i 
50 © 
4 6@ 
42 @ 
85 e 
7 @ 
04 + 
36 
a 8 
1135@ 
“He 
o 
7 @ 
08H@ 
| @ 
096 @ 
10 @ 
one 
0s60@ 
0560 
0825 
o1K%e 
oe 
04 a 
oe 
144%@ 
144% @ 
05%@ 
5s“4@ 
o7K“%e 
07%e 
17K%e@ 
.07 § 
07 
07% @ 
074e@ 
074%@ 
07% @ 
07%@ 
07% 


43 


48 


39 


15% 
14% 


Osu 


Zinc Oxide—French Process: ” 
Florence White Seal—7 bbl.lb. 
Green seai—8 t 
Red seai—9 


BLACKS 


In bags, carioad lots 





tihed sSpner 
ontinentail 


sperso 
iedensed 


x 
xicadensed 600 


(rastex 

Kosmobile 

Kosmobile 6¢ a 
Kosmos-Dixie 2 . b 
Micronex (Amarillo) 

Micronex Beads (Amarillo) 
Pelletex 

P-33 é 


P ick 4 
Shell Carbon 
Sterling 
Supreme 
max 


Wyex 


(Del ; Midwest) 


024 
035 
035 


66« 


Sees 


@ 


@ 
@ 


‘@ 
.0225 


0355 


a 
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COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake -ton 18.00 @24 
99% % -300 : ton @io6 
86-90% -300 ton — @13 

Asbestine ton 16.50 @20 

Atomite ...ton — @27. 

Barium carbonate (98. 10 1% ).ton 47.00 @49 

Barytes ton 25.35 @36 

Bentonite -ton 11.00 @16 

Blanc fixe, dry : ton 60.00 @67. 

Calcene iti pedicles comme ton 37.50 @43 

Catalpo (fact) ee 02 @ 

Cla Aerfloted, Suprex -ton 11 @23 

Aerfloted Paragon -ton 10.00 @22 
( amy , ton @il 
CMO cesecevesiccese ton — @11 
Dixie ton |! @23 
Kaolloid .ton — @ 9. 
Langford ton @ 8 
Magnolia . .tor ai 

McNamee .ton 10.00 @22 
Par . ton — @i1 
Witco ton 10.00 @ 

Kalite No. 1 ton 26.00 @52 

I itn ae oe -ton 100.00 @126 

Keystone ‘white : ...ton - @i4 

Magnesium carbonate owe ael 06% @ 

Mineralite .ton — @3 

Pyrax A ton — @ 

Rottenstone (powd. Dom.) ton 25.50 @37. 

Rubberol .. Ib. — @ 

Si lene EF (calcium silicate) . .Ib 055 @ 

Silical ton 65.00 @ss 

Snowflake white .ton — @16. 

Tale, domestic .ton 17.00 @25 

Whiting, commercial ton 16.00 @26 

Wit tor d 

Wiitcar R tor 

Witcarb R-12 oc'asenl - @40 

Wood Flour (100 mesh) .ton 30.( @32 

MINERAL RUBBER 

285°-300° Mineral Rubber 25.0 @2 

Black Diamond .ton 25.00 @ 

are rere ? 

Hard Hydrocarbon .........ton 25.00 @27 

MilliMar aeeee yer — @ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Aromatics—Rodo $0 .. Jb. 400 @ 4 

DC «28660650060 864 Ib 5.00 @ 5S. 
Curodex 19 rTerrrrT TT? —- a . 
Curodex 188 .. seeene aa a 
SE BOM. cénsccesues lb, 4.50 @ 
PORE ctesccestsssesee Gae ©& 

Aresklene No. 375 ...... Pb. 35 @ 

Darvan (dispersing agent) It on @ 

Santomerse S ere cowe lb 11 @ 

Sponge Paste : see .. «lb — © 

Sunproof . bee . «lb 22K%@ 

Tonox ‘ cieenemaesel 50 ) 

Ty-Ply es TU TTT Tt gal 6.75 @ 8s 

Unicel (blowing agent).. Ib 50 @ 

SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Acetic, 28%, bbls.*...100 bb. 3.38 @ 3 
Nitric, 36 degrees......cwt. 5.00 @ 
Acids, Fatty 
TS PPCrre . Ib. 14K%e@ 
SL-20 ‘ It 11 @ 
Stearex Beads ; venue 10 @ 
Rearite —- — Ib 10 @ 


06 


vo 


17% 


CHEMICAL MARKETS 














New York. Mar. 14, 1945 


All Prices F.O0O.B. Works 











Alkalies 
Caustic Soda, 76% cwt 
Soda Ash, 538%.. cwt. 
Oils 
i 2 eessoauess lb. 
Para-Flux ..... ga 


TTT 
Petrolatum, amt 


Pigmentaroil ,tank cars. .ga 
i GOMES ccccc. ga 
Pine, tanks arene 
Rosin Oil, cmpd........gal 
DT Cocpsawade ioe b 
rene oat b 
Seedine, c.l ae lk 
Witeo Palm Oil lt 
Witco Softener No. 20..ga 
Woburn No. 8, c.l “oc 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy Ib 
coal tar ton 
hardwood ...... ...ton 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl 
Pigmentar, tank cars gal 
in drums ...... .gal 
Retort Pine Tar, drums. .gal 
Solvents 
Acetone, pure * - lb 
Benzene, 90%, tank car.gal 
Beta-Trichlorethane gal 
ON See : 
Carbon, bisulfide ........lb 
Carbon’ tetrachloride gal 
Dichlorethylene ee ° 
Dipentene, cml., drums gal 
Ethylene dichloride Ib 
Plastoger 
Reogen (dr 
Rub-Sol . gal 
Trick ilorethylene . «bb 
Turpentine, spirits | 
dest. dist., drums ga 
Waxes 
Antisol ... , t 
Beeswax, white® .......Ib. 
Carnauba, yellow® ......Ib. 
Ceresin, white, dom... Ib 
Montan, crude ..........lb 
Paraffin * 
Yellow crude scale, 
See EE. secccceece . Ib. 
Refined, 123/125 lb 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite Alba .... eins Ib 
Dk wen teders euee Ib 
Hipar ae ee ...lb 
Powder ae I 
Resin .. It 
Resin D 
White ‘ 
Albasan .. , ar Ib 
Antox .. sedesé Ib 
SS 2 eser ae eee 
Fle« tol H ] 
Neozone A, C, D, I 
Oxynone 


Retardex 
Santoflex B 


Santoflex BX geas 
Santovar O eB bh éavaune lb 
SCR ] 
Stabilit ; 
Stabilite Alba 1} 
VGB ‘ er 
EXTENDERS 
Naftolen R-100 : . It 


2.70 @ 
115 ©@ 
10 @ 
17 @ 
46 @ 
0K @ 
£v'2@ 
26%@ 
22 @ 
40 @ 
is%@ 
10 2 
07K @ 
@ 

20 @ 
Uo ad 
.06 @ 
9.00 @ 
6.00 @ 
— @ 
204%@ 
2642@ 
264%@ 
07 @ 
— 
@ 

} a 
05 @ 
43 @ 
oo) 

48 @ 
0 @ 
"Va 

t 
94,@ 
8 @ 
784@ 
50 @ 
22%@ 
33. @ 
83K@ 
1in@ 
— © 
teh | 
one 
1.95 @ 

> 

52 @ 
61 a 
40 @ 
43 @ 
40 @ 
1.23 @ 
69 @ 
54 @ 
10 @ 
40 @ 
40 @ 
77 @ 
444@ 
40 @ 
54 @ 
1s @ 
32 @ 
48 @ 
@ 
43 @ 
? 
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LUBRICANTS—MOLD & RUBBER SURFACE 


“Iw 


uso 


— -_ 


| ot me me | 
ww 


-50 
-08 
mi 
.08 
35 
.30 


00 
00 


.08 


45 
45 


EE 35 @ 
Cocoa Soapstoc Be ak caaae «cae 6 @ 
Colite “a eee gal 90 @ 
NE ws chy ; ib 06 @ 
Glycerized Liq: tid Lubricant el — @ 
Lubrex 25 @ 
Mineralite ton — @ 
SOPICHS .cccse Eee CUCU 
Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .lb .06 @ 
FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Amberex —- , lb 25 @ 
Amberex Type B . Ib isK%@ 
aa oer hor &84@ 
Se = ae 0o @ 
DE ed enevedes ,  ( 0 @ 
Neophax A ...... eae 16K4%@ 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Dispersed Sulfur No. 2 — | 08 @ 
Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.) .1b. 03; @ 
Sulfur, rubber makers : 
Refined (bags) cwt. 2.55 @ 
Commercial (bags) ..... cwt. 2.20 @ 
WEE Gkeeé uettosecesscracss lb. 1.75 @ 
. ee tb. 1.75 @ 
Vultac No. 1 amd Ib 3 @ 
Vultae No. 2 ee lb. 38 @ 
Vultac No. 3 ‘ety Ib 42 @ 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Secfion 
of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 
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if what you are seeking is not flistes 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials 








ACCELERATORS— 


El-Sixty; Ureka; Ureka C; Guantal; Santocure; 
DPG; Pip Pip; A-10; A-32; A-100; R-2 
Crystals °« ANTIOXIDANTS—Flectol H; 
Santoflex B, BX; Santovar O. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 
1012 Seeond Natienal Bhig., Akron 8, Ohio 





CARBON BLACK 


“Atlantic” 


rubber production. 
Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., 


Distributed by 
C. P. HALL CO. 


Carbon Blacks meet 
the exacting standards of modern 


Mfrs. 


Akron — Boston — Los Angeles — Chicago 








AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 


For Natural & Synthetic Rubber 
“PICCO” Brand—Plasticizers; Cou- 
marone Resins; Reclaiming Oils, Coal 
Tar Naphthas. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. Corp. 


Clairton Penna. 








DIALB.. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
New York © Akron ©@® 





CARBON BLACK 


-KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


Chicago 








CHEMICALS 


A complete line of plasticizers, resins, 
substitutes, fillers, etc., for Synthetic, 
Natural and Reclaimed Rubber. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Akron 8, Ohio 








ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment, Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 42 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





CARBON BLACK 


Full Scale Production. 
Continental Carbon Co., 
Witco Chemical Co., 


295 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 











CONTINEX SRF—A New Semi- 


Reinforcing Furnace Black. Now in 


Mnfr. 
Distributor 


CHEMICALS AND MINERAL 


I edients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Coleus Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumise Stone. 


Standard Sinee 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 








ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direet Factory Representation 





ing used in treads, solids, 


carcass frictions, etc. 
Moore & Munger 





CATALPO—tThe universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
tubes, 


CHEMICALS 
PIGMENTS 
ASPHALTUMS 


Witco Chemical Company 
295 Madison Avenue 











CALCENE—SILENE EF 


Two exclusive Columbia 


pigments 
proving exceptionally valuable to 
Rubber Compounders. Send for free 


data sheets. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
Gram Bidg., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 





79 Milk St. 
Cable Address: 


Boston, Mass. 
Jacobite Boston 





33 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. New York 17, N. Y. 
CHEMICALS CLAY 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors *CHAMPION 
Accelerators—Sulphur *MAGNOLIA 
Stocks Carried At All Times National Kaolin Company 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. Distributed by 


Cc. P. HALL CO. 
Akron — Los Angeles — Chicago 











CARBON BLACK-MICRONEX 


The world’s standard gas black; 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y. 





CHEMICALS 


Mappers Company 
ar and Chemical Div. 
Koppers Bldg. 


From Coal Tar Bases—For Use As 
Antiseptics, Plasticizers, Reclaiming 
Oils, Softeners, Solvents, Tacifiers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





COAL TAR CHEMICALS 
Tack Producers 


Coumarone Resins 1 

Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 

Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








CARBON BLACK—Aerfloted 
WYEX — TX — HX 
Compressed — Compact (Dust- 
less) 


J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 





1230 SIXTH AVE, NEW YORK 20, 








For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Lates 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol | 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Ce. 








COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. 
Offices in New York, 


Melrose, Mass. 
ikron, Chicago 





| 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} 




















COLORS 
BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER. 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cares 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 


1012 Second National Bidg.. Akron, Ohio 








GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing BLACK. Su- 
— aging and oil resistant properties. 
permanent set. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
General Atlas Carbon 
Pampa, Texas 


OROPLAST 
Plasticizer—Sulphur Reactive 
High Loading Tolerated 
Great Elongation Produced 
Cool Processing Stocks 
Advance Solvents & Chem. Corp. 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 


Accelerators Clays 
Antioxidants Mineral Rubber 
Plasticizers Aromatics 
Dispersions Blacks 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 


PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Softener—Adaptable, Uni- 
form. Improves Quality—Economical. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 


Akron Ohio 











CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for synthetic rubber 
compounding. Laboratory test data, 
samples and prices on request. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 











MAGNESIA 


Calcined Magnesia—for neoprene 
Carbonate of Magnesia—precipitated 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati Ohio 








DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 
DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 
The special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form. Saves power; none 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 
Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON 


Pampa, Texas 











MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


Calcined Magnesium Oxide prepared 
for use in the compounding of neo- 
prene. Full details on request. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg New Jersey 


PHILBLACK A 
NEW HMF TYPE BLACK 
Offers: Excellent Processing — Low 
Hysteresis, and High Abrasion. 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Philblack Division 
First Central Tower, Akron 








DUTREX 
SHELL DUTREX 6—Plasticizer and 
Extender for GR-S 

Chemically and Physically Controlled 


Shell Oil Company, Inc. 
50 West 50th St., New York 20. N. Y. 











MAGNESIUM OXIDE 

Extra Light—Original neoprene type 

Also Light, Medium and Heavy types 

General Magnesite & Magnesia 
Co., 

2960 East Venango St., Phila. 34, Pa. 


RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 
outstandi compatibili i i 
i or - ide aie. a 
SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 
Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 











“FACTICE”— Prevents bloom- 


(Ree. U. & Pat. Of.) 
ing, makes colors fast and a 


smoother batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 














MICA 


“CONCORD” Wet Ground Mica 
Its White, Pure and Uniform 
Send for Samples and Prices 

CONCORD MICA CORP. 


Penacook Station Concord, N. H. 





RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 











FURNEX—FURNEX BEADS 
The High Resilience 
Semi-Reinforcing Black 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 Eest 480d Si. New York 17, N. Y. 

















MOLD LUBRICANT 


“‘Orvus’’ enables articles to leave molds read- 
ily; molds clean easily. Effective in hardest 
water. Also acts as thorough cleanser for 
molded amd extruded rubber goods. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati Ohio 








SOFTENERS 
Rosin Oil — Pine Tar 
Burgundy Pitch 
“Galex” — a non-oxidizing Resin 
National Rosin Oil & Size Co. 
RKO Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 
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write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 














SOLVENTS 


“*Skellysolve’’—A superior solvent in six dif- 
ferent types for various uses—for making rub- 
ber cements—for many different rubber fabri- 


cating operations. 


SKELLY OIL CO., SOLVENTS DIV. 
Skelly Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





TITANIUM PIGMENTS 
TITANOX 


Unsurpassed in 
OPACITY, NESS, BRIGHTNESS 
Titanium Pigment Corp., Sole Sales 
Agent, 111 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
350 Townsend Street, San Francisco 
2472 Enterprise Street, Los Angeles 


ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 


(Lithopones) 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
New York Chicago 


Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco 














a tl 2 





STFARTIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEADS 
Standardized Products for Rubber 


Compounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 





WILCHEM PRODUCTS 


NAFTOLEN @ MULTIPLAST @ ECONO-PLAST 
WILMEX @ NAFTEX @ NAFTOLEN EMULSION 


Unique - Efficient - Dependable 
Wilmington Chemical Corp. 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


ZINC OXIDES 
Black Label Red Label Cream Label 


Manufactured by Our New Electrothermic 
rocess 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 
250 Park Ave. New York 17, N, Y. 


Plant and Laboratory: Monaca 
(Josephtown), Pa 














SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 
Sulphur, Sulphur Chloride, Caustic Soda, 
Carbon Bi-Sulphide, Carbon Tetra- 


Chloride. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 








ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 


lead free—pure—uniform—dependable 


AZO ZZZ-11 AZO 2722-55 
AZO 777-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO 2272-66 
American Zinc Sales Company 
Columbus, Ohio New York 


Chicago St. Louis 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 
Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 

THE BEACON COMPANY 

87 Bickford St., Boston, Maes. 





Machinery and 


Equipment 





BANBURYS REPAIRED 


Re-building and _ re-surfacing rotors 
and mixing chambers has been our 
specialty for years. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 
914 Miami St. Akron, Ohio 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Catting Equipment for 
Bands, Crude Stock, Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Black Rock for All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osberne St. Bridgeport, Cena. 





GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 


M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York 7, N. Y. 








CALENDER SHELLS 
Gammeter’s 
ALL STEEL Calender Shells. 
All welded. Any size. 
New and better. 
The W. F. GAMMETER C1). 
Cadiz Ohio 


DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials, Many 
models. 


Frank E. Randall 
248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 





MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“Master’ Tube Molds, Tire Vulcanizers, 
Molds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass. 


DRYING MACHINERY 


For Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, Latex Processed Materials, etc. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh St. & Tabor Rd. Philadelphia, Pa. 





MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J. Stoughton, Mass. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Akron, O. 











CUTTING DIES 


Also Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures, Machine 
Parts and Special Machinery. Now engaged 
im Prime and Subcontract Work, Defense 
and Civilian. 


Independent Die & Supply Co., 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. St. Louis 4, Mo. 











EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson 3 


New Jersey 








MACHINERY 
A complete service from the design of 
hi a — = — neanpaa a kinds. 
lantations — eciaim 
aay ft ee —y 
Layouts — Formulas — Processes 


Continental Machinerv Companv 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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57th St., New York, 








write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 


Machinery and Equipment {continued} _ 








MACHINERY 


A Comprehensive Line of Rubber and Plastic 
Equipment Including: Mills, Hydraulic Presses, 
Tubers, Extruders, Straimers, Washers, Crack 
ers, Calenders and Refiners 


Erie Engine & Mfg. Co. 





SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 


problems. 
Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 


TESTING MACHINES 
RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


Scott Testers, Inc. 


P. O. Box 963 Providence, R. 1. 














Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
640 So. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


953 East 12th St. Erie, Pa. 
MAGNETIC of All 
EQUIPMENT Kinds 
Separators Drums 
Clutches Brakes 
Rolls Special Magnets 


STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 
National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohio 











ga en Alp All Types 


and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
—— Under yt i, “Lowe An Patents 
Sherardizing and lating 
Machinery—Air Beg & yon Polahrog 
National Sherardizing & 


Machine Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohio 








MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








USED MACHINERY 
For Rubber & Allied Industries 
Milis, Calenders, Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, 
Vulcanizers, Mixers, etc. 

Eric Bonwitt 
87 So. High St., Akron, Ohie 





Rubber —cruae; Scrap; Latex; Dispersions 





CRUDE RUBBER 
BALATA—SYNTHETIC CHICLE 
We handle Manufacturers’ Crude Rub- 
ber and Balata Purchase Permits. 


Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 1202 


LATEX 


Normal. Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 

















CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chieago, Boston, 
Les Angeles, Memphis, Lendon. 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mase. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 
LATEX 


COMPOUNDED OR 
UNCOMPOUNDED 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Compary 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N, Y. 


Offices in Boston and Detroit 








MOLDS 
EXTRUSION DIES 
for Rubber or Plastics 
WALTER T. SCOTT 


1026 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 











CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 
Hermann Weber & Company 
76 Beaver St. New York 

















Processing Equipment 
For Reclaiming Rubber 
Attrition Mills; Conveyors; Crushers: 
Cutters; Elevators; “Frigidisc” Grind- 
ers; Hammer Mills; Mixers, Sifters, etc. 
MERCER-ROBINSON CO., INC. 
30 Church St.. New York 7, N. Y. 





LOTOL* 
(Compounded Latex) 
Ready to use 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Offices in Boston and Detroit 
Reg. U. S. Pat 

















DISPERSITE* 
Water Dispersed Rubber and Resins 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 
Under Management of 
United States Rubber Company 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
-"- Offices in Boston and Detroit 
Registered ¢ t. OF 





REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributor for U.S. A. and Canade 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Blv'd., L. I. City 1, N. Y. 











RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 
Seripse slab rubber up to 1” thick, 
20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any width. 
Tolerance 1/64 to 1/100 inch. No 
rejects. Write for full details. 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Mach. Co. 
270 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 








GUAYULE RUBBER 
AMPAR BRAND 
Washed and Dried 

Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. 


Incorporated 
745 Fifth Ave., New Seek, 7 oe - 
‘Formerly Distributed B 
Rubber Co., of nN. » * 














RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Bosten 
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Rubber (Cont'd) 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER ACE ip ware 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers t 


the Rubber Industry. 


Rubber—Synthetic 








RUBBER and PLASTICS 
SCRAP 


ROTEX RUBBER CO., INC. 
437 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. 


HYCAR 


For extreme resistance to heat, abra- 
sion, oil, gasoline, aging, and deteri- 
oration. 
HYCAR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
335 South Main St. 
Akron Ohio 


if what you are seeking is not listed here. 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Consultants 











CHEMISTS-ENGINEERS 


Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriol- 
ogists, with laboratories for analysis, research, 
physical testing and bacteriology are prepared 
to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
312 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 











RUBBER— Scrap and Crude 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
A. SCHULMAN, INC. 


790 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 9, Ohio 





NEOPRENE 


The Versatile Synthetic Rubber 
Different types 
to meet special requirements 


CHEMIST—IND. ENGINEER 


New products evaluated for agents or manu- 
facturers. Compounding and testimg pigments 
in rubber synthetics and thermoplastics. Par- 
ticle sizing. Supervision industrial research 











Alse Latex and Lates Compounds 
General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


666 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 











Reclaimed Rubber .... 





NERVASTRAL 
RECLAIMING PROCESSES 


HIGH GRADE — HIGH SPEED 
HIGH ECONOMY 


Rubber & Plastics Compounds Co., Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Tel: COlumbus 5-0085 














Full information upon request. 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 


pC hry E. L. da Pont de Nemours & Co.,lne. OES tr Sean Se 
500 Tits Ave., New York is, N. Y. Rubber Chemicals Div. ALAN R. LUKENS 
houses: Abven, EB. St. Louie, Boston. Wilmington 98, Delaware 11 Windsor St. | Cambridge, Mass. 
VULTEX— JWEcgttite PERBUNAN pe ee 
Imeures Highest Quality, me sate Dope ENGINEERING 
omy, Simplicity of Application. Oil Resistance—Heat Resistance Product development, research, testing and 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS Long Life Se a oe -* 4 fields of rubber, 


WILBURN F. BERNSTEIN 
One No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, IIl. 














THIOKOL 

Synthetic rubber available in several 
types, including powder form. Excel- 
lent solvent resistance and aging prop- 








CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. O. BOX 372, AKRON 9, OHIO 
Telephones: HE 3724, FR 8551 








erties. 
THIOKOL CORPORATION 
Trenton N. J. 
Fabrics 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


CUSTOM FINISHERS of 
RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 


Capitol Process Liner Treatment 
Textile Proofers, Inc. 
181-183 Culver Avenue 

Jersey City 5, N. J. 


CONSULTING 
TECHNOLOGIST 


Research, physical testing, chemical 
analysis, formulae and product de- 
velopment. 

PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
FAIRHAVEN MASSACHUSETTS 

















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 
Butler, N. J. 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


“62 Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reclaimers” 











FABRICS 

A complete line of Chafers, Drills and Twills, 
Ducks, Hose Yarn and Liner Cloths for the 
Rubber Industry. ; 

Mt. Vernon-W oodberry Mills, Inc. 

Selling Agents 
Turner Halsey Company 
40 Worth St. New York 13, N. Y. 





PLANT ENGINEERING 


New Plants, Alterations, Rehabilitation, Mod- 
ernization, Maintenance and Special Equip- 
ment. Plans, Specifications, Investigations and 
Reports. Complete Engineering for Industry. 


JAMES F. MUMPER 


412 Everett Bldg., 39 E. Market St. 
AKRON 3, OHIO 








Rubber Mnfrs. 





PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO"—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 
“LINERETTE”"—tTreated paper for separat- 
ing or interleaving light weight rubber 
ot 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 











SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons, Elastic 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps and 
Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 
Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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‘WANT ADS 


RATES: Eight cents per word, minimum charge $3.00, except 
POSITIONS WANTED, 41.00 for 40 words or less, extra five 
Lessified - 


coms word. All « advertisements gr im advance. 
> a lies to box mumbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 


37th St., York 19, N. Y. 


& —/ 








POSITIONS WANTED 





FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT with a background of years’ exper 
nee in the rubbe n ‘ ‘ mnect with small or medium sized 
plant Capable of rwat neg ; eft ntl handling help, compounding 
processing t evelopment york of mi ied und extruded mect T ail ind 
pecialty produ from natural n nthetic rubbers Iso plastics Have a 
thorough knowledge . 3 ‘ t I trade contacts Prefer Eastern 
location Ai ‘ Box l¢ Rt er A 

RUBBER CHEMIST AND COMPOUNDER, years’ experience 
ompounding oct me ur ood rubber-to-metal bonding 
years’ experiet r type f nthet rubber Desire more essential war 
work n Midwest M rie B \ re Box 167 RUBBER \ 


FOREMAN: Man with experience in milling, calendering, 
extruding rubber and synthetics, footwear and mechanicals, 
desires position with a reliable concern offering a good post- 
war opportunity. Address Box 1682, RUBBER AGE. 








CHEMIST le ge re 1 rie ege training, at present « 
ployed but not to fu abalit Mar eal experience everal lines heme 
inalysi imi reseat Lapable ibber hemiust nalysis, researc! l con 
pounding, molcde j alert t goods re iiming natural thet 
rubber Knowledge of 1 ti Temperate, reliable Location not important 
Speaks Spanish Salar . Ad Box 683, Rupeer Act 

HELP WANTED 

RUBBER COMPOUNDER AND ENGINEER preterably se t 
belt wanted | rubber manufacturer locate n eastern Pennsylvania Es 
sential job at resent vith excellent st-war future Please give full ¢ 
tails a to eX ence alif tior sala esired, et it first letter 
Statement f tlabilit ece ! \ddres Box 1644, Ruseer A 

COATINGS CHEMISTS 
Research Laborat | entia vat vork New York City Should be 
graduate in chemistr ' hemi engineering nd have t + years’ exper 
ence in compounding of resi ut ntheti rubbers for textile oatings 
adhesives ” illed fields These ire permanent and postwar positions 
Please send utline f training t x pe rience Address Box 666, RUBBER 
Ace 


TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT AND CONSTRUC- 
TION ENGINEERS. Opening in progressive Eastern 
concern for man with experience and capability. Definite 
opportunity for advancement in post-war era. Reply all detaiis 
first letter. Address Box 1667, RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMIST. Must have thorough knowledge of tire, tube 
or mechanical goods manufacture. Plant located in Pennsyl- 
vania. Excellent opportunity. All replies strictly confidential. 
Address Box 1668, RUBBER AGE. 


MAN WITH SOME EXPERIENCE IN RUBBER COM- 
POUNDING for position with small but well established 
synthetic resin manufacturer in Chicago area. Will work on 
customers technical problems. Position will lead to technical 
sales and service work for qualified man...Starting salary 
$3000 to $3300 depending on qualifications. Send full informa- 
tion including education, experience, and recent photograph. 
Address Box 1670, RUBBER AGE. 

MAN TO TAKE Cl 


[ARGE OF RUBBER PLANT in Los Angeles Area 
npounding rubher 


Capable of handling 1 t nd synthetics and handling the 
productiot f about ) empk : l inswering state we, salary nd al 
other qualifications Address Box Ruprer Act 


RUBBER CHEMIST AND COMPOUNDER, experience 1 rocessing 


and «supervising tak ree of well-equippe iboratory n 
responsibility for manufacturing pecif tior ! technique i ll phases f 
productiot Crenera < f ‘ t r wrapped nd punched mechanical 
rood f rubbe g ur rubbe Ss ll progressive 
Company Excellent | ur portunit Give qualifications and detailed 
infor tron \ s t ni eT Statement | 1\ ' il lity Is ne es 
sary Ad B I rk A 





HELP WANTED (Continued ) 





RUBBER CHEMIST as Assistant for routine work in laboratory under 
lirection of experienced Chief Chemist. General line molded, tubed, wrapped 


and punched mechanical goods of rubber and synthetics Small progressive 
Company Excellent post-war opportunity Give qualifications an etailed 
nformation Will be held confidential Statement of availability is neces 
sary Address Box 1676, Rusper AGE 

PRODUCTION ANALYST AND MANAGER experienced in all phases 
of production to take complete charge of installation of “luction and fol 
low-up system with Company in general line of molded, tubed, wrapped, and 
punched mechanical rubber goods Excellent post-war opportunity Give 
qualifications and detailed information Will be held confidential Statement 
of availability is necessary Address Box 1677, Rupper A 


SALESMAN WITH TECHNICAL OR CHEMICAL BACKGROUND 


to cover New York City. New lersey and Pennsylvania fo \ 
firn Excellent opportunity for right man When applying 
ations Address Box 1680, Rupper AGE 


WIRE AND COMPOUND SPECIFICATION ENGINEER Some 


perience required Work involves analysis and preparatior f specifications, 
preparation of letaile nanufacturing directions Tne W . B 
Company, Hamden 14, Conr ticut 


RUBBER COMPOUND MAN Experienced with synthetic 1 
bl wire 1 cable work Tue Waottney Brake ComMPAN H 


ral rt ani 


{ onnecticut 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—MILLING FACILITIES 
(Long Island, Brooklyn, or N. Y. C. area) 


If you are milling rubber for your own production and have 
spare time, we will pay you to mill for us. We require about 
50 hours per month, cold milling. Address Box 1651, RUB- 
BER AGE. 


FRANCE 


Wanted for France, Agency of Manufacturers of Machinery 
for the Rubber Industry. Excellent References. Address 
Box 1674, RUBBER AGE. 


We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings GR-S I k 
lown FRANK T BAKER. Ruprer Propucts aNp Comet “DIN 6 Arch 
Street, Fall River, Massachusetts 

WANTED: Milling and/or pressing, large or small ipacity or w pur 
hase plant with facilities for all or any part of above; preferably Middle 


west or will consider East or West Address Box 1679, Ruspper A 


MANUFACTURING PROCESSES FURNISHED AND DEVELOPED 
Compounding and reclaiming natural and synthetic rubber Cement s fr 
scrap and other levelopments by a chemist of long experien 


Box 1684, Rupsser Act 


~~ 





Realize Large Tax Benefits 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 


retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


Box 1200; 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 














EQUIPMENT WANTED & FOR SALE 





FOR SALE No Royle Tuber; 30” x 30” Farrel-Birminghat Masti 
itor WANTED: Vacuum Shelf Dryers and Double Arm Mixers Britt 
FovurpMENT Company, 2 West 34th Street, New York N. ¥ 


RUBBER AGE, MARCH, 1945 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: 2 Hydraulic Presses with 24” Square platens, 14” or 16” 
diameter rams for 2,000 pound pressure; 1 Hydraulic Press with 40” square 
platens with not less than 24” diameter ram. Must be in useable condition 


79 


rhe vicinity of Philadelphia preferred. Address Box 1672, Russper Act 


WANTED—Hydraul Banbury 


Presses with pump and accumulator. 


Mixer, Mills, Calender, Tubers, any condition. Address Box 1685, Rupper 
AGE 

WANTED: Two rubber mills with steam units for heating with reduction 
gears Will consider with or without motors Sizes from thirty-six to 
sixty inch satisfactory Address Box 1686, Rupper Act 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





UNIVERSAL TOOLS: 8 Piece Set: CEETEE Pliers, Vise-Grips, Channel 
low Pliers, Crescent Wrench, Diagonal Cutters, Hammer, Needle Nose 
Pliers, and Screwdriver, $14.85, remit with order 

hip them C.O.D. Promptly! 
le Order today DEALERS 


Kansas City, Missour 


Other Tools you need? 
Remember we have it, can get it, or 
Suppty, 152? Grand RA 


FOR SALE 18” x 3¢ Heat Duty Mill, motor and drive; 2—24” x 
; +t opening Hydraulic Presses, 14” ram; Tubers 3%” to 6”; 3 10" x ” 
Hydraulic Presses, 12” rams i—W. & P. Mixers, up to 625 gallon cay 
t High Pressure Hydraul Pumps, Accumulators up to 6,000 GPM; 
) M s, Grinders, Pulverizers, et Se for complete list. CONSOLIDATED 
Pr Company, Ine 14 Park Row, New York 7, N. ¥ 


Hydra Presses ton Watson-Stillman 1" x 24”: 16” x 36”, 
3 *¢ ” ~ 26" ” ; . + 
x 1 i x A ' Tal 
g wit! f t en) x x ’ 10 iT 8° 
pur t 1” x ‘ Combination Hy u Toggle 
Pu W son-S iplex i nd low pressure GPM 0 
s ‘ us he te H SI ILP 12, 44 GPM, HPM 
t baw GPM. < y gt 6 GPM, 400 I n low, \ l 
Robert | ex 5 GPM Union Steam Pump Vis zer GPM 
Hauser, 4 plunger 6 GPM, 500 m hig GPM 
ov ( Ir GPM, 15 Ibs National - 
I GPM \ tor Hydro-pneumatic Watson-Stillman 
GPS. 6000 Ibs weighte type, 1 ” dia., 6’ stroke ram; 1—8” dia 
steake gas Extruders. Mills. ¢ Mix t Advis your re 
juirements Highest Prices P for Your Used Equipment UNIVERSA 
HyprRa Ma NER COMPANY 85 Hudson Street, New York > eo 





Gur Rebuilding 
NEW & REBUILT | :3::23% 
the Element of 
Risk by These Five 
Important Steps: 


1. INSPECTED 

2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 
4. MODERNIZED 
5. 


Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants GUARANTEED 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Our New Machines: 


MILLS 
MIXERS 
OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, N. J. * AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


SUSAN GRINDERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. 











SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
Fot RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 







ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 





NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO. 
R.K.O. BUILDING, RADIO CITY, NEW YORK, N.Y 


nah, Ga Branches in Principa 
PIONEERS OF THE INDUSTRY 














RUBBER AGE, MARCH, 1945 





WANTED 
BANBURY MIXER 


WITH DRIVE, ALSO MOTOR IF AVAILABLE 


This equipment must be in good condition. 
In answering please specify size, price and 
age of machine. 


Address Bor 1681 
RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








An Adequate Testing Routine 


Base your research, purchasing, production and 
final inspection on an adequate testing routine— 
for speed, savings, and Quality Insurance. The 
60 models of *Scott Testers span the field of 
rubber testing for tensile, hysteresis, flexing, ad- 
hesion, compression-cutting of wire covering, plas- 
ticity, state-of-cure, burst, twist, etc., from 1 gram to 
L ton tensile. 





* Registered Trademar} 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. Providesce, Re I. 








New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 











10” . 12” diameters, any length 


“” . 5” 6” . 3”. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


Caniz OHIO 




















° ATTRACTIVE 
* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. uJ. 
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THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 





Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF.) 


For Use With Neoprene 


7 
Atm 


fi rr \¥ 
Tht STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO 


Makers of Stamford “‘Factice”’ Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 


(Bes. U. & Pat. Of.) 


STAMFORD 


CONN. 
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RUBBER AGE, MARCH, 
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EAST 


1945 


PRINTING Ge. 
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THE SCHULMAN SYMBOL OF ACCURATE SORTING 








Every sorting job done at a Schulman ware- The Schulman “arrow S” represents skill and 
house is supervised by experts who know Scrap experience in following specifications to the 
Rubber from A to Z. Careful workmen separate letter. Be safe with Schulman. 


each type of rubber according to kind, quality, 
color, specific gravity...a process that insures 
the reclaimer exactly what he wants for any 


variety of run. 
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WEW BOOKLET 





tells how to get better 
service from your 
liners. Hlustrated with 
diagrams. Tells how 
, to use liners more 
efficiently. Write for 


your copy now. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have served the rub- 
ber industry. Quickly acknowledged as the best method 
of processing liners, the Climco treatment is today un- 


rivaled in popularity. 


Over the years we have gained valuable experience about 
the proper way to use liners under varying production con- 
ditions and with different stocks. We are always glad to 


consult with you about your liner problems. 


If you are not already familiar with Climco Liners, write for 
complete information. Once you have used Climco Liners, 


you will soon be convinced it pays to standardize on Climco. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


$308 MAURICE AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 





‘CLIMCO PROCESSED LINER$ 


1 Pee Baokaw Dattaw Deadusrtian ae ALYY?’ a fact 

















